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There  is  one  note  of  agreement  that 
runs  through  all  the  disagreements 
and  conflicts  of  the  present  time — 
it  is  agreed  that  civilization  is  in  a  bad  way. 
But  when  we  ask  what  brought  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  this  sorry  mess,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
gotten  out  of  it,  the  disagreements  come 
very  lively.  The  stand-patter  says  that 
our  present  troubles  are  due  to  the  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  of  organized  labor, 
the  destruction  of  wealth  by  the  war,  the 
unwillingness  of  men  to  work  and  the  spread 
of  socialism.  The  socalled  radical  says  that 
the  troubles  of  civilization,  including  the 
war,  are  the  results  of  the  capitalistic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  production,  which  control  is 
wielded  primarily  for  the  sake  of  profits  and 
of  private  aggrandizement.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  resjiective  attitudes  of  these 
two  classes  of  extremists  with  respect  to 
education.  The  standpatter  confuses  open- 
minded  liberalism  with  radicalism.  There¬ 
fore  he  is  likely  to  accuse  college  professors 
who  try  to  weigh  social  problems  and 
theories  in  a  candid  and  inquiring  spirit, 
of  being  radicals.  The  radical  regards  the 
universities  as  capitalistically  controlled 
centres  for  the  perpetuation  of  capitalistic 
civilization,  and  the  professors  as  cringing 
dogs  who  lick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  masters’  tables.  Neither  of  these 
groups  has  any  use  for  a  thoughtful  open- 
minded  liberalism.  The  first  believes  the 
true  social  function  of  education  to  be  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  private  industrial¬ 
ism  and  capitalism;  the  second  considers 


the  true  function  of  education  to  be  to  clear 
away  the  debris  of  our  decaying  capitalistic 
civilization,  in  order  to  make  a  wholly  fresh 
start  with  some  form  of  socialism.  Thus, 
you  see,  education  and  the  educators  are 
failures  from  the  viewpoints  of  both  ex¬ 
tremists. 

I  propose  that  we  make  a  declaration  of 
independence  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemies’  territories.  I  propose  that  we 
deny  that  it  is  the  primary  business  of  educa¬ 
tion  either  to  bolster  up  or  to  tear  down  any 
economic  system.  I  propose,  further,  that 
we  aflBrm  that  the  ills  of  society  will  be  most 
effectively  mitigated  by  shifting  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  public  interest  and  activity  from 
economic  enterprise  and  problems  to  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.  I  am  a  true  radical  and  a 
true  capitalist — a  radical,  since  I  am  going, 
to  the  roots  of  our  present  discontents;  a 
capitalist,  since  I  insist  that  civilized  society 
can  live  and  flourish  only  if  we  intelligently 
use  and  enrich  the  basic  capital  of  civiliza-| 
tion  which  consists  in  the  social  heritage  of 
humane  culture  by  which  our  spirits  are 
nurtured  to  the  end  that  we  become  civilized. 
So  long  as  economic  and  political  problems 
and  activities  are  given  the  first  place  in  our 
national  life  and  education  the  second  or 
third  place,  just  so  long  are  we,  in  our 
national  and  international  life,  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  How  can  we,  in  this 
day  of  complex  and  confusing  problems, 
expect  to  establish  and  maintain  justice, 
common  welfare,  order,  and  harmony,  if,  in 
our  engrossing  concern  to  produce  and  ac¬ 
quire  more  material  goods,  we  neglect  to 
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nurture  our  citizens  in  the  principles  and 
habits  of  thoughtfulness,  mutual  considera¬ 
tion  and  fairplay,  community  of  purpose, 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation?  “If  our  citi¬ 
zens  are  well  educated,  they  will  readily 
see  their  way  through  other  matters;  a  good 
education  is  the  best  safeguard”  (Plato, 
Republic^  416-d,  423-d  to  e).  Plato  rightly 
conceives  good  government  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  right  education,  not  education  a 
mere  subsidiary  function  of  government. 
The  state  that  effectively  puts  in  practice 
Plato’s  principle  will  be  the  first  great 
humanistic  state.  This  is  why  Plato  “  would 
crown  the  teacher,  vigorously  trained  for  his 
high  vocation,  as  King  and  Sovereign  Lord: 
he  would  make  the  work  of  kingship  consist 
in  the  moulding  of  men’s  minds,  ‘until 
they  are  godlike,’  according  to  the  example 
of  the  ideal  Good,  the  ideal  Beautiful,  the 
ideal  Truth,  which  the  king-teacher  has 
come  to  know”  (E.  Barker,  Hibhert  Journal, 
Vol.  21,  No.  3,  1923,  p.  477).  And  the 
king-teachers  rule  by  serving.  They  live, 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
This  is  the  faith  that  lies  at  the  roots  of  our 
American  system  of  free  public  education. 
We  are  very  far  from  living  up  to  it,  but  it 
is  the  vital  spring  of  what  is  best  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  It  still  survives  through 
our  gross  Mammon-worship,  and,  bursting 
into  a  great  spiritual  flame,  it  may  yet 
save  the  Republic. 

Teachers  are  the  most  essential  servants  of 
society.  Without  good  teachers,  politicians, 
lawyers,  captains  of  finance,  and  industry 
are  worthless,  or  worse.  As  Mr.  Barker 
finely  says,  “They  [teachers]  are  the  media¬ 
tors  in  that  consorting  and  harmonizing  of 
the  mind  with  things  good  and  true  and 
beautiful,  which  is  education;  they  carry  the 
torch  and  tip  with  flame  the  outstretched 
unlit  torches  of  the  young — ministration  is 
prior  to  administration.”  (Hibbert  Journal, 
Vol.  21,  No.  3,  p.  485).  The  state  is  prim¬ 
arily  a  society  of  minds,  a  community  of 
minds  concerned  with  educational  problems. 
“The  concern  of  the  community  which  is  a 
community  of  minds,  is  essentially  with 
ind  and  education.  The  way  in  which 


that  concern  is  expressed  is  a  deep  matter;  it 
is  concerned  with  knowledge,  but  it  is  also 
concerned  with  taste  and  conduct.  It  is 
a  preparation  for  work;  but  it  is  also  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  leisure.”  (Barker,  op.  cit., 
p.  491). 

The  chief  causes  of  the  present  sorry 
plight  of  civilization  are  two:  (1)  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  overwhelming  development  of 
large-scale  industrialism  with  its  rampant 
commercialism  and  over-specialization,  un¬ 
controlled  and  unchecked  by  regard  for  the 
humane  values  of  applied  science  and  in¬ 
dustry;  and  (2)  the  decline  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  cannot  take  time  here  even  to  outline  all 
the  social  consequences  of  large-scale  in¬ 
dustrialism  aiming  at  quantity  production. 
It  has,  of  course,  led  to  the  monopolistic 
combination  of  labor  against  the  monopolis¬ 
tic  combination  of  capital  both  organized 
as  fighting  units;  not  as  cooperating  social 
agencies.  The  aggregation  of  men  in  the 
industrialized  cities  has  accentuated  the 
mass  spirit.  It  has  caused  the  decline  of 
individual  interest  and  responsibility  in 
work.  It  has  over-emphasized  the  money 
nexus  as  the  bond  of  society.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  nervous  unrest.  It  has  substituted 
for  a  broad  humane  outlook  narrow  specialis- 
tic  class  interests. 

I  believe  that  the  dominance  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  spirit  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  of  liberal 
education,  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  free 
elective  system  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
first  in  the  colleges  and  then  in  the  schools; 
and  thus  for  the  disappearance  of  any  cen¬ 
tral  purpose  or  guiding  principle  in  our  so- 
called  education.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  any  coherent 
plan  for  liberal  education  in  our  colleges  and 
schools  has  been  coincident  in  time  with  the 
rise  of  this  nation  to  industrial  preemi¬ 
nence;  it  is  no  accident  that  in  Germany,  with 
a  much  stronger  humanistic  tradition,  the 
great  industrial  development  resulted  in 
the  obscuration  of  its  noble,  classical  and 
humane  traditions.  The  ever  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
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on  chemistry  and  physics,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  America,  but  particularly  in  America, 
has  not  been  chiefly  the  result  of  any  deep 
passion  for  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
truth  in  regard  to  nature;  it  has  been  chiefly 
the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  commercial 
value  of  these  studies.  Latin,  Greek,  Phil¬ 
osophy,  History,  and  Literature  have  been 
regarded  as  useless,  because  they  have  no 
direct  industrial  applications.  Mathematics 
has  survived,  not  as  an  instrument  for  dis¬ 
ciplining  human  thought,  but  because  of  its 
uses  in  engineering.  Moreover,  the  methods 
and  ideals  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been 
carried  over  uncritically  into  the  study  of 
human  nature.  Two  fields  of  thought,  each 
valuable  in  itself,  have  been  confused  and 
harm  wrought  in  each,  but  especially  in  the 
teaching  of  literature,  by  the  failure  to  see 
that  the  materials  and  the  educational 
values  of  the  humanistic  studies  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  natural  sciences  that 
their  methods  must  be  essentially  other  than 
those  of  the  laboratory.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that,  just  as  by  the  application  of  the 
methods  of  natural  science  we  get  formulas 
for  physical  engineering  and  production,  so 
by  the  application  of  these  same  methods  in 
psychology,  pedagogy  and  sociology,  we 
shall  get  formulas  for  human  engineering,  a 
new  science  of  pedagogy,  a  new  science  of 
human  conduct  and  a  new  science  of  social 
administration.  So  the  naturalistic  psy¬ 
chologists,  pedagogists  and  sociologists  have 
been  busy  these  many  years  in  packing  up 
for  a  journey  on  which  they  have  never  yet 
started.  In  the  meantime  the  world  has 
been  going  to  the  devil,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  pseudo-scientific  and  industrial 
specialists,  aiming  at  quantity  production 
and  ignorant  of  the  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  human  insight,  of  the  life  of 
beauty  and  of  power  directed  by  wisdom 
which  ever  lies  at  hand  in  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  creations  and  records  of  human  culture. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  build  up,  in  the 
full  light  of  the  human  record,  a  new  ideal 
of  liberal  education.  And  we  must  make 
this  ideal  the  central  light  tower  and  power 
house  both  in  our  state  supported  and 


privately  supported  educational  activities. 
Our  end  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  industrial  society  and  the  political 
state  to  the  educational  state,  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  community  of  human  kind.  To  this 
end  we  must  revive  the  lost  vision  of  the 
unity  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  restore  the 
mediaeval  plan  of  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
nor  the  one-sided  idea  of  the  unity  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
European  renaissance.  But  we  must,  if 
our  civilization  is  to  endure,  re-formulate,  in 
terms  of  the  elements  of  civilization  that 
we  have  to-day,  a  new  ideal  of  the  unity  of 
knowledge.  And,  as  a  guide  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  a  harmonious  and  vigorous  plan 
of  liberal  education,  we  must  take  this 
principle — that  the  various  departments  of 
human  knowledge  have  their.;focus,  their 
unity  of  spirit  and  aim,  in  the  incessant 
longing  and  striving  of  the  spirit  of  man  for 
comprehensiveness  and  harmony  in  his  men¬ 
tal  and  social  life  and  activity.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  new  democratic  humanism. 
Whatsoever  we  stu^y  or  teach  or  practice  is 
to  be  brought  for  judgment  and  evaluation 
to  this  test:  how  does  it  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  the  personal  life  in  individual 
and  social  comprehensiveness,  in  harmony 
of  action  and  in  a  rich  and  balanced  experi¬ 
ence.^  In  this  sense  liberal  education  must 
be  humanistic. 

The  natural  sciences  must  be  taught  and 
studied  as  instruments  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  personal  and  social  values  of  the  humane 
life.  No  one  can  be  considered  liberally 
educated  to-day  who  has  no  acquaintance 
with  the  basic  methods  and  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  natural  science.  To 
be  specific,  no  one  can  be  considered  liberally 
educated  to-day  who  does  not  understand 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  or  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
data  and  methods  on  which  these  principles 
are  based.  No  one  can  be  considered 
liberally  educated  who  does  not  see  what¬ 
ever  natural  science  he  studies  or  teaches  as 
instruments,  by  which  man  is  liberated  from 
ignorance  and  superstitition  and  from  a 
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ceaseless  round  of  exhausting  toil,  so  that  he 
has  leisure  to  realize  the  humane  values  of 
life,  and  training  and  opportunity  to  use 
that  leisure  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
natural  sciences,  rightly  taught  and  rightly 
studied,  enable  the  individual  to  become 
rationally  free  and  at  home  in  the  world  of 
nature.  They  train  the  mind  in  the  powers 
of  unbiased  observation,  analysis  and  in¬ 
ference.  They  are  the  great  impersonal 
instruments  for  the  development  of  a  richer, 
freer  and  more  harmonious  community  of 
human  persons.  Their  true  cultural  func¬ 
tion  is  to  conserve  and  enhance  humanistic 
social  values.  As  elements  in  a  liberal 
education  the  natural  sciences  serve  two 
purposes:  (1)  they  train  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  (2)  they  are  powerful  in¬ 
struments  by  which  man  becomes  the  master 
of  his  environment.  But  what  a  ghastly 
failure  it  is  when  a  student  comes  out  with 
dogmatically  acquired  shreds  and  patches  of 
scientific  information,  and  wdth  that  narrow 
and  inhuman  dogmatism  of  spirit  wdiich 
leads  him  to  assume  that  everything  worth 
knowing  or  worth  practising  can  be  studied 
by  the  methods  of  a  laboratory! 

The  second  great  factor  in  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  humanistic  group  of  studies — all 
those  studies  in  which  man  as  man  is  made 
the  specific  object  of  study.  These  are 
Literature,  History,  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
Now  man  as  man,  whatever  the  conditions 
of  his  origin,  is  essentially  a  being  who 
creates  and  re-creates,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
unceasing  cravings  of  his  spirit,  the  great 
institutions  and  forms  of  culture.  He  creates 
and  re-creates  customs,  law's,  political  sys¬ 
tems,  fine  arts  and  literature,  moral  systems, 
religions,  and  philosophies.  No  one  can  lay 
claim  to  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion;  wLo  is  ignorant  of  the  humanistic  or 
cultural  backgrounds  of  our  owm  civiliza¬ 
tion;  who  is  ignorant  of  the  great  creative 
contributions  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  and  law;  who  does  not  know,  as  it  has 
been  happily  put,  that  Rome  is  the  bottle 
neck  through  which  ancient  civilization 
passed  into  the  modern  w’orld;  who  is  ignor¬ 


ant  of  the  part  w'hich  the  Christian  church 
has  played  in  the  building  up  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  who  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  art. 
A  liberal  education  must  include  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  vigorous  appreciation  of  the  whole 
cultural  and  political  backgrounds  of  our 
civilization;  it  must  include  considerable 
first-hand  contact  with  the  great  works  of 
European  literature.  For  after  all,  what¬ 
ever  we  knows  whatever  w^e  ourselves  are, 
as  civilized  beings,  has  been  nourished  in 
us  chiefly  from  the  deep  w^ellsprings  of 
European  culture.  There  is  more  of  human 
nature  revealed  in  the  Bible,  Homer,  the 
Greek  dramatists,  Plato,  and  the  great 
classics  of  modern  literature  than  in  all  the 
text  books  on  the  science  of  human  behavior 
that  I  have  seen.  By  human  nature  I 
mean  the  nature  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brutes.  There  is  more  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  play  of  causes  and  effects  in 
human  society  in  history  than  in  all  the 
naturalistic  sociologies. 

Finally,  an  essential  constituent  in  a 
liberal  education  is  that  synthetic  inter¬ 
pretation — that  drawing  together  of  the 
various  strands  of  human  interest  and 
activity  which  separately  observed,  are  at 
work  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  history  and 
in  literature — which  is  the  task  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  It  is  the  high  mission  of  Philosophy 
to  knit  up  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  we  may  regard  the  several  fields  of 
the  activities  of  man,  the  creator  of  culture, 
in  his  interplay  with  his  fellow's  and  nature, 
into  a  unity. 

What  our  nation  needs  to-day  is  a  new 
birth  of  the  essential  spirit  of  liberal  hu¬ 
manism.  The  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  derelict.  The  movement  towards  a 
more  coherent  plan  of  liberal  education, 
based  on  the  guiding  principles  of  the  unity 
of  knowledge,  directed  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  our  democracy  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  independent,  reflective  indivi¬ 
duals,  rich  in  knowledge  and  deep  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  must  begin  in  the  colleges  and  spread 
downward  to  the  schools.  There  are  many 
signs  that  our  best  technicians  are  becoming 
sick  of  mere  technique  and  are  awakening 
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to  the  realization  that  what  society  needs  is 
liberally  trained,  thoughtful,  courageous  in¬ 
dividuals. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  connected  with 
the  emphasis  on  social  service  as  an  ethical 
ideal.  It  is  true  that  the  good  individual  is 
always  one  who  serves  society,  but  the 
ways  in  which  individuals  serve  their  fel¬ 
lows  are  multifarious.  The  individual  who 
develops  to  the  highest  degree  possible  his 
mental  capacities  is  the  type  of  individual 
who  is  able  to  render  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  services  to  his  fellows.  If  we  take 
individuality  in  the  true  sense,  as  involving 
the  subjection  of  man’s  lower  or  sensuous 
nature  to  his  mental  capacities,  there  is  no 
opposition  between  distinctive  individuality 
and  high  service  of  society.  Indeed,  only 
those  who  develop  their  individualities  to  a 
high  degree  can  render  signal  services  to 
society.  There  is  a  lower  individualism  and 
a  higher  individualism.  The  lower  in¬ 
dividualism  is  that  of  the  person  who  lives 
as  a  self-regarding  animal.  The  higher 
individualism  is  that  of  the  person  who  con¬ 
trols  his  lower  nature,  who  denies  himself, 
who  renounces  some  of  the  goods  that  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  the  human  animal,  in  order 
that  he  may  develop  his  mental  and  spiritual 
powers  to  their  fullest.  The  cultural  life 
of  human  society  can  only  be  carried  on 
and  enriched  through  the  development  and 
activity  in  it  of  many  well  trained,  high- 
power  individuals.  The  flourishing  of  the 
higher  individualism  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  social  progress. 

Democracy  can  not  flourish  and  progress 
culturally,  unless  it  includes  a  vigorous 
mental  and  moral  aristocracy.  The  worst  of 
all  perversions  of  the  ideal  of  democracy  is 
that  which  takes  equality  to  imply  mental 
and  spiritual  equality  among  all  citizens. 
The  most  unlovely  and  mischievous  feature 
of  actual  democracy  lies  in  the  worship  of 
commonness,  vulgarity,  mediocrity,  indis¬ 


tinction.  The  cult  of  indistinction,  which 
results  in  a  leveling  down  of  the  cultural  life 
to  the  low  average  tastes  and  powers  of  the 
common  crowd,  is  inimical  to  the  cultural 
progress  of  man.  Why  should  equality,  as 
Mr.  Chesterton  says,  be  taken  to  mean 
equality  in  rudeness?  Why,  I  add,  should  it 
be  taken  to  imply  equal  ignorance,  equal 
thoughtlessness,  equal  vulgarity  in  tastes, 
manners,  and  morals?  Properly  speaking, 
democracy  means  an  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  in  order  that  every  one  may  be  able  to 
develop,  to  the  highest  possible  stage,  his 
native  capacities,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  social  wealth  or  culture  the  work  of  his 
own  unique  individuality.  What  we  need, 
in  place  of  leveling  down,  is  leveling  up. 
Whereas  the  difficulty  of  Plato’s  ideal 
republic  is  that  it  does  not  make  sufficient 
provision  for  the  cultivation  of  like-minded¬ 
ness,  the  cardinal  difficulty  of  our  present 
social  trend,  with  its  quantity  production 
vacationalism  and  commercialism  run  ram¬ 
pant,  is  that  it  makes  for  a  like  low-minded¬ 
ness  instead  of  for  gradations  in  high¬ 
mindedness.  Therefore,  as  one  follows  the 
ascent  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  selective  processes  of  education 
should  function  with  greater  efficiency  and 
urgency  in  the  direction  of  gradations  in 
distinction,  in  high-mindedness.  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  a  university  must  be  an 
aristocractic  institution.  Its  genuine  func¬ 
tion  is  to  enable  the  development  to  the 
highest  possible  point  of  mental  individual¬ 
ity.  It  exists  to  cultivate  those  individuals 
who  are  born,  not  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  but  with  exceptionally  high  intel¬ 
lectual  and  other  capacities,  in  order  that 
our  social  life,  in  the  community  and  the 
nation,  may  be  full  and  pulsating  with  spiri¬ 
tual  creativeness;  abounding  in  highly 
developed  and  rightly  used  human  powers 
that  work  together  in  community  of  purpose 
and  faith  for  the  upbuilding  of  Mansoul. 
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Quietism  did  not  come  to  an  end 
with  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a 
Spanisli  prison,  nor  twenty  years 
later  in  banishment  at  Blois;its  spirit 
has  been  perpetuated,  strangely  enough  not  by 
the  church  or  any  sect  within  it,  but  by  the 
public  school.  The  forces  of  the  Inquisition, 
with  grim  obligingness,  prepared  for  Molinos 
four  barren  walls  within  which  to  exercise  his 
creed  of  isolation,  but  the  public  school  is  in 
large  measure  its  own  gaoler. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  under  the  caption  “Wounds  of 
Peace,”  I  was  privileged  to  recount  certain 
experiences  in  war  rehabilitation  and  to 
state  some  convictions  derived  from  them 
concerning  conditions  and  consequences  in 
modern  public  education,  some  of  which 
were  considered  an  indictment  of  the  public 
school,  some  of  which  were  called  a  defense. 
It  was  scarcely  hoped  that  educators  would 
unanimously  agree  with  all  the  expressions 
of  that  article,  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  “orthodox”  publie  schoolman  might 
find  some  of  them  objectionable.  That  ex¬ 
pectation  has  been  fairly  realized,  perhaps 
the  most  objectionable  part  being  that  which 
was  labeled  defense. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  said  or 
implied  in  the  article  needs  apology,  for  an 
occasional  searching  introspection,  individ¬ 
ual  or  institutional,  is  a  wholesome  exercise. 
Not  even  defense  is  called  for,  although,  if 
inclined  to  be  polemic,  one  might  be  moved 
to  call  to  mind  the  Fochian  concept  of 
effective  defense.  What  does  seem  de¬ 
sirable,  however,  is  some  elaboration  of 
certain  ideas  only  implied  or  at  most  im¬ 
perfectly  developed. 

The  article  referred  to  dealt  with  educa¬ 
tional  shortcomings  disclosed  by  the  war. 
It  seems  well-nigh  inevitable  that  any  dis¬ 
cussion  dealing  with  present  day  modes  or 


movements  should  begin  with  a  reference  to 
the  war.  First  with  its  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  of  preparation  and  participation,  and 
now  with  its  scarcely  less  weighty  questions 
of  readjustment,  the  war  has  indeed  inaugu¬ 
rated  or  directed  forces  which  will  run  red 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  national 
life  current.  It  has  made  plain  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  strength;  it  has  likewise  bared 
many  elements  of  weakness,  and  nowhere 
have  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  been 
thrown  into  clearer  relief  than  in  our  system 
of  public  education.  At  large,  indeed,  the 
war  itself  may  be  seen  as  a  result  of  failure  of 
universal  education,  although  philosophers 
might  find  herein  field  for  much  profound 
contention.  Narrowing  scope  to  our  own 
country,  whatever  obtained  of  weakness  in 
our  participation  may  be  likewise  properly 
charged.  Again  restricting  scope,  in  time 
to  our  postwar  problem  of  human  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  unbiased  consideration  can  scarcely  fail 
to  place  accountability,  for  at  least  the 
enormity  of  the  problem,  squarely  upon  the 
public  school. 

No  elaboration  of  this  view  formerly  set 
forth  is  called  for  here,  although  it  does  seem 
desirable  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of 
decentralized,  small  unit  organization  so 
heavily  censured  is  not  confined  to  rural 
schools.  While  perhaps  more  common  there, 
substantially  small-school  conditions,  in 
vital  features  and  essential  weaknesses,  are 
not  unknown  in  our  urban  communities. 
Even  in  our  many  “American  Athenses” — 
the  boast  of  many  cities  in  emulation  of 
Bostonian  prototype — they  are  not  quite 
alien.  Every  such  city  boasts  of  its  public 
school  system — but  shows  the  visitor  only 
certain  school  units,  usually  in  aristocratic 
residential  seetions.  But  future — and  more 
numerous — citizens  are  growing  up  over 
alongside  the  canal,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  railroad  yards,  hard  by  the  factory  dis¬ 
trict,  down  on  the  waterfront,  or  wherever  it 
is  that  the  other  and  more  prolific  “half” 
live.  And  while  the  children  over  there  per¬ 
haps  attend  a  large  school — a  crowded 
school,  indeed,  as  a  rule — they  are  getting  or 
being  denied  an  education  under  substan¬ 
tially  small-school  conditions;  that  is,  con¬ 
ditions  of  under-equipment,  under-support, 
crippling  inefficiency.  Economically  speak¬ 
ing,  in  a  word,  in  education,  as  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  there  is  an  intensive  as  well  as  an 
extensive  margin. 

In  this  discussion,  however,  direct  in¬ 
terest  lies  not  with  conditions  of  educational 
inefficiency,  but  with  what  seem  to  be  basic 
causes  for  those  conditions.  And  the  view 
here  maintained  is  that  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  cause  lies  in  the  spirit  of  quietism 
that  dominates  the  public  school. 

In  one  of  those  secular  social  movements 
recognized  in  the  growth  of  every  institution, 
but  impossible  of  temporal  fixation,  the 
public  school  took  shape  as  a  “separate” 
organization  with  an  assignment  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  no  longer  adequately 
recognized  or  provided  for  in  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  organizations — and  the  separation  thus 
effected  has  continued,  obtains  to-day,  and 
constitutes  a  discouraging  reluctance  to¬ 
ward  cooperation  with  other  similarly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  forms  constituting  society’s  in¬ 
stitutional  family.  Indeed  there  is  far  too 
much  of  the  idea  of  separateness  in  all  in¬ 
stitutions.  Home,  state,  church,  vocation, 
press,  stage — all  the  brothers  within  the 
social-institutional  family,  old  and  young, 
big  and  little,  are  acting  indeed  very  much  as 
do  bone  and  blood  brothers  in  going  sepa¬ 
rate  ways,  forgetful  of  common  origin,  in¬ 
terests,  and  obligations;  neglectful  of  the 
benefits  of  cooperation — much  more  than 
benefits,  indispensable  values,  if  the  highest 
good  of  all  is  to  be  achieved.  And  in  all 
this  brotherhood  of  institutions,  no  one  has 
been  more  aloof,  more  secretive,  more  self- 
contained,  more  inclined  to  separatism,  more 
unsocial,  in  fact,  than  has  the  public  school. 

All  the  more  is  this  indictment  deserved 
when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  very  nature 


of  its  birth  and  purpose  it  ought  to  be  of  all 
the  most  cooperative.  Called  into  being 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  lead¬ 
ing  childhood  into  effective  adult  function¬ 
ing  in  whatever  institution,  the  public 
school  is  at  its  best  but  a  composite  of  all 
forces  of  social  life  and  not  a  separate  entity. 
Yet  in  large  degree  we  find  it  through  long 
years  laboriously  building  up  a  structure  of 
its  own  of  materials  artificial  and  foreign 
to  those  of  home,  church,  state,  business, 
and  all  the  rest  of  real  life.  And  within  this 
unreal  structure  the  public  school  immures 
itself,  smugly  assuming  for  youth  a  service 
divorced  from  the  distractions  of  “outside” 
influences,  evolving  materials  of  education 
from  placid  thinking,  serene  reflection. 
Quietism  plus,  for  even  Molinos  practised 
his  innocuous  mysticism  in  the  open  until  a 
gross  Inquisition  prescribed  for  him  a  Dan- 
tean  punishment. 

Much  might  be  properly  charged  against 
the  public  school  for  the  dissociated  subject 
matter  with  which  it  is  content  to  deal. 
Dehydrated  material,  carefully  isolated  from 
habitual,  natural  institutional  environment 
is  passively  accepted  with  the  idea  that  it 
may  be  revived  and  made  palatable  or  even 
nourishing  by  a  copious  covering  of  mental 
effort;  indeed  nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  educational  quietism  than  procedure  upon 
the  notion  that  (vide  Doctor  Dewey)  the 
proper  material  of  thinking  is  thought.  But 
as  has  been  previously  said,  the  public  school 
is  only  secondarily  responsible  for  sheer 
content. 

The  case  stands  differently,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  method,  for  method  is  the 
school’s  distinct  field,  its  unique  opportun¬ 
ity.  This  does  not  mean  that  method  may 
be  something  apart  from  subject  matter — 
any  more  than  that  an  effective  public  school 
may  exist  as  something  apart  from  institu¬ 
tional  life  in  its  everyday  living,  whether  in 
narrowly  utilitarian  or  broadly  cultural 
phases.  Yet  the  public  school  shrinks  from 
cooperative  contacts,  lest  such  action  con¬ 
tinued  may  take  it  from  its  self-constructed 
four  walls  into  the  thought-disturbing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  life  as  it  is  lived.  If  we  can  persuade 
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ourselves  of  the  existence  of  types,  this  is 
the  typical  public  school  view.  During  the 
past  two  decades  there  have  been  some 
hopeful  indications  that  the  walls  isolating 
the  school  from  life  were  crumbling.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  there  is  developing  a 
definite  eflFort  to  repair  them;  quietism  is 
rallying,  though  not  always  consistent  in 
defense.  To  cite  a  simple  instance:  two  of 
the  most  widely  read  and  discussed  books 
of  the  past  year  within  educational  circles 
are  predominantly  quietistic  in  character. 
In  one  of  these,  the  author  exalts  the  ideal 
of  being  to  the  disparagement  of  doing y  yet 
throughout  his  two  hundred  fifty  pages 
elaborates  a  complaint  that  he  has  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  being  something — a 
poet,  a  teacher  of  English,  quite  comparable 
in  the  usual  way  of  thinking  to  being  a  build¬ 
er  of  bridges  or  a  healer  of  the  sick. 

How  long  must  we  continue  to  approach 
this  subject  from  opposite  angles  and  so  find 
ourselves  contending  over  two  sides  of  the 
same  thing?  We  become  by  doing — quiet¬ 
ism  to  the  contrary.  To  do,  we  must  be;  no 
sane  person  denies  that,  either  in  theory  or 
in  practice.  Service  is  what  we  give  of 
ourselves;  no  one  has  or  can  give  anything 
else.  Hebrew  theology  and  American  com¬ 
mon  sense  agree  that  we  are  known  by  our 
works;  only  so  may  we  be  or  declare  our  be¬ 
ing,  whether  in  building  bridges,  healing  the 
sick — or  in  writing  a  most-widely-read  book. 
Why  contend  over  character  of  contribution? 
Modern  man  is  infinitely  minded  in  his  needs, 
and  to-day  there  is  no  reason  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
Martha  and  the  sons  of  Mary,  so  long  as  both 
truly  serve.  But  those  “who  only  stand 
and  wait”  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
quietists. 

Justice  requires  the  recognition  that  a 
great  many  public  school  men  experience 
a  growing  desire  to  do  as  well  as  to  be — to 
lead  rather  than  send  learners  into  life,  even 
to  accompnay  them  upon  their  way.  But 
precedent  and  tradition  are  opposed,  and 
both  are  powerful.  There  is  no  institutional 
personnel  quite  so  given  to  aloofness  as 
school  men.  Consider  our  “public”  con¬ 


tacts  and  associations.  We  meet  at  regular 
intervals,  locally  and  nationally;  we  pass 
around  for  reinspection  siccated  bits  of 
subject  matter,  we  restate  traditional  meth¬ 
ods.  Some  make  speeches — which  only 
school  men  hear;  some  write  articles  for 
publication  in  magazines — which  few  but 
school  men  read.  Occasionally  an  educa¬ 
tor  rises  in  meeting  with  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  substitution  of  newspapers  for  text¬ 
books — and  wins  a  quarter-stick  in  an 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  dailies.  Most 
generally  there  is  some  one  or  two  in  our 
meetings  to  rouse  enthusiasm  by  depositing 
the  future  in  the  “hollow  of  our  hands” — at 
best  a  disconcerting  ambiguity;  and  then  we 
go  our  way  serenely  confident  that  we  really 
are  the  educators  of  the  race  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  human  destiny,  whereas  in  fact  we 
are  but  the  givers  of  the  tools  with  which 
the  coming  generations  in  actual  contacts  of 
institutional  life  may  make  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  a  small  service,  and  not  to 
be  depreciated;  but  we  may  profitably  dis¬ 
illusion  ourselves  clearly  to  see  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  present  service  that  we  may 
intelligently  hope  and  work  to  achieve  a 
better.  We  may  rightly  esteem  ourselves 
as  keepers  of  the  torch — we  pass  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  whose  race  is  passing  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  coming  to  the  mark; 
but  it  is  the  currents  of  life  “without”  the 
school  and  too  largely  beyond  its  influence — 
of  home,  state,  church,  even  more  of  busi¬ 
ness,  press,  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
social  contacts — that  fan  the  flame  to  light 
and  lead  the  runners’  way.  This  is  but  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying,  as  it  has  been  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  considering  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual  (and  the  whole  life  must  be  con¬ 
sidered)  in  matters  which  influence  adult 
thought  and  eventuate  in  action,  the  public 
school  is  not  the  chief  agency  of  education. 

The  public  school  should  make  a  more  last¬ 
ing,  more  continuous  contribution;  its  ser¬ 
vice  should  not  cease  with  the  starter’s 
signal,  an  end  readily  attainable  if  only  it 
would  leave  its  isolation,  emerge  from  its 
maze  of  quietism  and  move  into  its  proper 
place  not  beside  but  among  the  institutions. 
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Isolation  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  school 
as  an  institution.  The  only  place  where  it 
may  really  function  is  in  the  very  midst  of 
life;  for  if  it  is  not  home,  state,  church, 
business,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  social 
progress,  it  is  nothing  real. 

This  spirit  of  quietism  characteristic  of 
the  public  school  is  not  peculiar  to  any  type 
or  “level”  within  the  institution,  although 
as  might  be  expected  it  is  more  pronounced, 
more  concentrated  upon  leadership  levels; 
the  college  is  our  nearest  approach  to  modern 
social  asceticism.  Edwin  A.  Lee’s  excellent 
implication  (“College  Teaching;  Service  or 
Sinecure?”  Educational  Review,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1923)  of  what  a  college  might  do  in 
extra-curricular  ways  through  an  active 
cooperative  personnel  is  a  rather  striking 
example  of  what  the  usual  college  does  not 
do.  For  nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  quietism, 
the  ideal  of  being  as  opposed  to  doing,  quite 
so  strongly  entrenched  as  in  the  modern 
college.  There  is  barely  enough  college 
service  beyond  classroom  walls — practicum 
teaching,  extension  courses,  and  individual 
cooperation — to  supply  exception  necessary 
to  prove  the  opposite  rule. 

Granted  that  not  all  educational  leaders 
can  be,  or  should  be,  of  the  operative  type. 
Not  only  are  there  those  whose  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  lies  in  searching  out  and 
formulating  principles  and  objectives,  also 
there  is  great  need  for  them.  So  thoroughly 
is  this  recognized  that  there  is  in  some 
modern  colleges  a  movement  toward  dual 
faculties,  one  for  research,  one  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Initiative  is  not  a  simple,  common 
thing;  with  one  it  is  projective,  with  an¬ 
other  executive,  and  both  are  indispensable 
in  every  phase  of  life.  The  great  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  college,  however,  lies 
in  its  limited  effort  to  provide  direct  service 
beyond  the  campus  in  space  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  in  time.  Even  the  fine  service 
of  extension  inaugurated  in  many  modern 
colleges  is  restricted  to  comparatively  few 
lines  and  is  constantly  on  the  defensive 
against  the  dominant  spirit  of  quietism  in 
which  the  college  has  specialized. 

Quietism  would  not  be  so  regrettable,  how¬ 


ever,  if  it  were  limited  to  the  college;  but  in 
its  role  of  leadership  the  college  has  strongly 
imposed  its  spirit  upon  all  lower  levels. 
The  public  school  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  grades  has  been  strongly  infected, 
has  acquired  an  atmosphere  decidedly  un¬ 
congenial  to  action.  The  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  has  strongly  felt  the  urge 
to  do  as  a  means  to  becoming  has  sensed  the 
chill  of  that  atmosphere,  has  gone  “out”  into 
fields  congenial  to  doing.  This  would  be  all 
well  and  good  if  they  were  prepared  for  the 
action  they  crave.  But  too  often  they  are 
not,  and  therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 
Considering  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
the  public  school,  is  it  any  mystery  that  in 
some  of  our  American  Athenses  “an  even 
fifty  per  cent,  of  youth  leave  the  public  school 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen,” 
when  the  urge  to  action  is  most  imperative? 
But,  it  is  argued,  that  is  inevitable  in  the 
selective  type  of  education  to  which  we  are 
committed.  Grant  that  our  public  school 
ought  to  be  an  agency  for  selection  and  train¬ 
ing  for  leadership;  for,  despite  all  the  heated 
argument  in  educational  circles,  we  are 
rather  generally  agreed  that  that  is  so — 
provided  we  recognize  potential  leadership 
in  every  individual  and  provide  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  terms  of  unique  individuality. 
Here,  however,  appears  the  pith  of  the  whole 
problem,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
attempted  rationally  to  solve  it — and  made 
progress  but  slowly,  it  must  be  said  also;  for 
the  attempt  interjects  a  jarring  element  into 
our  atmosphere  of  quietism  so  long  enjoyed 
and  still  so  strongly  cherished. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  few 
who  will  attempt  to  defend  present  “voca¬ 
tional”  procedure  in  our  high  school.  “En¬ 
richment  of  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies”  has  for  the  time  produced 
much  of  confusion.  Yet  temporary  con¬ 
fusion  which  offers  hope  for  later  healthy 
evolution  is  better  than  continued  stagna¬ 
tion.  Grant  that  six  years  of  attempt 
toward  “  vitalization”  has  failed  to  trans¬ 
form  completely  an  unsatisfactory  public 
school,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
call  for  transformation  came  after  centuries 
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of  quietistic  regime.  Society  knows  better 
than  to  expect  any  short  cut  to  perfection. 
Progress  comes  only  through  trial  and  error; 
and  while  we  must  strive  intelligently  to 
eliminate  the  latter,  yet  the  most  egregious 
error  we  may  make  is  not  to  try.  Only  the 
quietist  is  advocating  the  discard  of  all  that 
has  been  recently  attempted  and  a  return  to 
inaction. 

Grant  further  that  leadership  is  not  in¬ 
herent  in  everyone.  While  undoubtedly 
we  may  hope  sometime  to  employ  a  short¬ 
ened  way  for  finding  where  it  does  in  here  or 
where  it  may  be  developed,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  counterfeit  method  so  long  employed, 
at  best  we  are  as  yet  barely  out  of  the  witch- 
hazel  stage  of  divination,  and  our  only 
scientific  or  fair  mode  of  determinism  is  self 
determinism  through  genuine  opportunity 
under  individually  congenial  conditions.  At 
present  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  youth 
are  rebelling  against  traditional  restrictions 
upon  such  opportunity.  That  opportunity 
which  the  public  school  denies,  youth  is 
going  “out”  into  life  to  seek.  Many  find  it, 
improve  it;  more  do  not.  For  under  our 
dominating  quietism  the  public  school  fails 
measurably  in  functions  with  which  it  is 
universally  charged.  It  will  continue  meas¬ 
urably  to  fail  so  long  as  youth  must  go 
“out”  of  school  to  get  into  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  public  school  takes  its 
proper  place  as  a  many-chambered  vesti¬ 
bule  to  life  in  all  of  its  multiplying  pheno¬ 
mena,  youth  will  no  longer  have  to  go  “out” 
into  life  imperfectly  equipped  or  weakened 
by  the  wounds  of  quietism. 

Consider  our  continuation  schools.  While 
doing  an  indispensable  service,  they  are  only 
a  current  cure,  or  at  best  a  belated  pro¬ 
phylaxis,  when  what  we  most  need  is  an 
original  preventive.  This  is  representative 
of  our  whole  modern  trend,  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  acceptance  of  what  is  as  inevitable, 
and  concentration  upon  spasmodically  cor¬ 
rective  measures  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  remediable  causes.  Thus  through  such 
organizations  as  part-time  and  continuation 
schools  we  are  working  hard  to  salvage  to 
education  and  to  worthy,  effective  citizen¬ 


ship  those  who  have  been  driven  out  (or 
lost,  if  that  thought  is  preferable)  by  the 
public  school — working  desperately  to 
rescue  brands  from  the  burning,  but  doing 
too  little  effectively  toward  putting  out  the 
fire.  Such  a  view  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
argument  for  diminution  of  curative  or 
prophylactic  effort;  we  need  all  that  is  being 
done  in  these  ways.  But  they  must  not 
become  our  chief  concern.  W’^e  must  at  the 
same  time  concentrate  upon  causes  or  prov¬ 
ocations.  In  public  schooling  this  means  a 
casting  off  of  quietism,  a  cooperative  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  educative  content  in  every  form  of 
institutional  life,  the  making  of  every  school 
normally  and  naturally  a  continuation 
school.  Youth  will  then  be  already  in 
life  as  well  as  in  school,  and  living  and  earn¬ 
ing  will  be  identical,  continuous,  and  cumu¬ 
latively  effective. 

It  is  not  strange  that  men  and  women  of 
action  do  not  predominate  in  the  public 
school.  It  is  only  natural  that  we  who  are 
in  public  school  work  for  the  most  part 
shun  “outside”  contacts.  Ours  is  the  only 
craft  that  has  remained  a  “mystery,”  and 
we  encourage  and  cling  to  the  concept  that 
the  schoolman’s  art  is  something  apart, 
recondite,  not  ordinary  every-day  service,  as 
is  that  of  the  business  man,  journalist, 
craftsman — not  even  as  that  of  the  church¬ 
man.  We  stand  properly  charged  as  being 
unsocial  from  the  standpoint  of  contact 
with  “people  of  affairs.” 

So  far  the  public  school  has  specialized  in 
a  spirit  of  quietism,  a  quietism  which  has 
restricted  its  usefulness  materially.  The 
passive  attitude  has  contented  us  with  so 
many  things  short  even  of  minimum  es¬ 
sentials.  It  has  shortened  our  perspective, 
caused  us  to  misplace  emphasis.  Consider, 
for  example,  what  injustice  and  injury  have 
grown  out  of  the  Garfield  tradition  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  a  boy,  and  two  ends  of  a  log! 
With  our  quietistic  penchant  for  tradition, 
we  of  the  public  school  have  industriously 
perpetuated  the  sentiment — so  successfully 
indeed  that  the  public  is  pretty  generally 
willing  to  condemn  its  children  to  such  a 
condition.  Even  more,  in  all  too  many 
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cases,  it  is  liberal  to  the  extent  of  passing  it 
up  to  the  teacher  to  find  her  own  log,  a 
condition  not  at  all  peculiar  to  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  hear  upon  good  authority  that 
certain  cities  systematically  promote  the 
plan  of  having  teachers  raise  funds  to  equip 
and  maintain  their  particular  school  units. 
No  doubt  it  is  more  common  in  rural,  small- 
school  districts.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  at  times  no  doubt  surprising,  to  know 
to  what  extent  this  measure  of  educational 
support  is  employed  in  hundreds  of  sections 
of  the  country  by  energetic  teachers  who  are 
not  content  or  have  become  weary  with 
service  upon  the  end  of  a  log.  Grant  its 
socializing  influence  when  reasonably  em¬ 
ployed,  as  a  supplementary  social  measure; 
but  is  there  any  legitimate  argument  for 
its  place  as  a  fixed  financial  recourse?  By 
way  of  comparison,  how  many  eflBcient 
employees  would  the  business  or  professional 
man  get  or  retain  who  pursued  such  a  policy  ? 
All  of  this  is  aside  from  the  question  of  pro¬ 
per  expenditure  of  money  so  raised.  I  recall 
the  case  of  the  young  man  in  his  first  school 
who  by  means  of  an  “entertainment”  se¬ 
cured  funds  to  purchase  a  set  of  Young 
Peoples’  Reading  Circle  books.  But  upon 
second  thought  and  without  consulting 
any  one  except  the  group  of  adolescent  girls 
in  his  school,  he  invested  instead  in  a  cloth- 
bound,  complete  set  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey! 

Under  the  quietistic  regime  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  tradition,  what  wonder  that  educa¬ 
tionists  appeal  for  a  crusade  by  young 
women  willing  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  a 
stylistic  existence  upon  the  end  of  a  log! 
What  wonder,  also,  that  they  appeal  in  vain. 
The  importance  of  the  eflBcient  teacher  is 
inestimable.  Every  experienced  adminis¬ 
trator  has  seen  her  power  too  often  to 
question  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  seen 
her  sacrifice  too  vividly  to  ask  it.  He  has 
seen  a  school  din  along  year  after  year  under 
mediocre  teachers,  uniformly  displaying  all 
the  crudity  of  raw,  uncultivated  childhood 
and  youth,  innocently  disdainful  of  respect 
for  property,  their  own  or  others’;  naively 
disrespectful  to  visitors,  to  teachers,  and  to 
each  other;  creating  and  seemingly  reveling 


in  a  fetid  atmosphere  of  disorder.  Grant 
that  school  to  be  one  of  the  worst,  yet  it  was 
not  unique.  It  is  but  the  worst  in  a  num¬ 
erous  class  of  schools  still  too  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  in  both  rural  and  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  Yet  quietism  even  seeks  to  defend  it. 
“It  served  well  its  time.”  Very  well;  but 
its  time  is  far  past,  and  only  a  fatal  inertia 
permits  its  persistence  even  in  much  modi¬ 
fied  form.  “Many  of  our  greatest  men  have 
had  their  beginnings  in  schools  of  this  type.” 
Indeed  they  have,  and  they  cherish  the  rec¬ 
ollection  with  the  same  fond  boastfulness 
that  they  recall  their  childhood  trials  and 
triumphs  over  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scar¬ 
let  fever! 

Yet  this  worst  school  has  not  always  been 
the  worst.  The  experienced  administra¬ 
tor  has  seen  it  suddenly  transformed  by  the 
magic  influence  of  a  master  teacher,  exalted 
for  the  time  to  a  state  of  restful  orderliness, 
a  miniature  Utopia  wherein  each  youthful 
citizen  strove  to  excel  through  thoughtful 
effort,  courteous  service,  normal,  active, 
becoming.  Neither  extreme  here  referred 
to  may  be  adequately  described.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  and  experienced  the 
sudden  transformation  of  the  one  into  the 
other  can  fully  believe  in  its  possibility. 
But  those  who  have  experienced  it,  know 
that  it  may  be  done,  miraculous  as  it  is,  and 
under  such  circumstances  can  never  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  teacher  in 
uplifting  influence  upon  the  public  school. 
And  so,  it  may  be  argued,  with  such  evi¬ 
dence  how  can  one  doubt  the  eflBcacy  of  the 
public  school  quickly  to  exalt  itself  and 
the  public  whose  servant  it  is  within,  at  the 
longest,  a  generation  or  two,  if  only  it  can 
command  this  type  of  teacher.  Is  not  the 
Garfield  tradition  after  all  sound  educational 
philosophy? 

If  the  stories  of  such  transformations  en¬ 
tailed  no  sequels,  all  could  heartily  agree; 
but  like  so  many  true  stories,  these  too  often 
cannot  have  a  fortunate  ending.  Those  who 
have  seen  such  transformations,  wrought 
mostly  by  young  women  through  fervent 
consecration,  also  have  seen  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  broken  health  and  spirits,  and  high 
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hopes  shattered — have  seen,  indeed,  even 
more  tragic  endings  than  these.  For  after 
all  the  end  of  a  log  becomes  a  cruel  place  for 
a  modern  young  woman,  however  sustained 
by  zeal  for  service;  and  only  a  quietism  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  advanced  civilization  will  con¬ 
done  such  conditions. 

Now  we  shall  agree  that  the  teacher  is  the 
heart  of  the  school.  Moreover,  if  we  could 
command  an  unbroken  succession  of  the 
sacrificing  type,  each  to  take  up  the  task 
where  a  predecessor  has  given  way,  in 
comparatively  short  time  even  an  inert 
public  and  a  quietistic  public  school  might 
be  exalted  and  made  eflBcient — only  the 
school  would  no  longer  be  quietistic.  But 
can  we  command  such  a  succession  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  who  would  have  it  so  if  we  could? 
Surely  no  one  until  and  unless  we  have  tried 
and  failed  in  every  possible  alternative. 
And  we  are  far  from  that.  Indeed  we  are 
just  at  the  beginning  of  a  most  hopeful 
program,  even  if  we  have  approached  it 
awkwardly.  This  program  is  that  of  co¬ 
operation,  a  plan  which  proposes  to  shake 
off  the  pall  of  quietism  from  the  public 
school,  really  to  enrich  material  and  moti¬ 
vate  method  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  every 
other  social  institution.  Two  chief  obsta¬ 
cles  are  blocking  this  program — accumu¬ 
lated  quietism  of  years  within  the  public 
school,  and  lack  of  a  sense  of  cooperative 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  “outside” 
institutions  and  agencies. 

This  cooperative  responsibility  rests  heav¬ 
ily  beyond  the  public  school.  If  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  or  ought  to  be  a  composite  of  the 
best  educative  content  of  all  institutional 
life,  organized,  systematized,  adjusted  most 
helpfully  to  the  modes  and  measures  of 
growing  minds — adjusted  not  once,  but  con¬ 
tinuously  readjusted  as  needs  develop — 
then  cooperative  responsibility  without  the 
public  school  is  all  important.  Any  proper 
consideration  of  public  education  starts 
with  the  public  school  as  the  institution 
specifically  charged  with  selective  trans¬ 
mission  of  social  achievement  illumined  by 


highest  ideals,  but  no  comprehensive  con¬ 
sideration  stops  with  that.  For  under  no 
circumstances  can  the  public  school  func¬ 
tion  alone  or  isolated  from  institutional 
setting.  Under  past  influence  of  quietism 
it  has  played  an  unworthy  role  in  the  dy¬ 
namic  drama  of  social  progress.  Hence, 
under  present  conditions,  attention  properly 
focusses  upon  non-school  institutions  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  school. 

How  much  cooperation  is  the  public  school 
getting  from  its  brothers  within  the  institu¬ 
tional  family  of  society?  What  of  effective 
support  is  coming  from  home,  church,  state? 
Even  more  pertinent,  what  are  those  younger, 
more  virile,  more  fluid  forces  doing — press, 
and  stage,  for  example?  To  what  extent  do 
all  those  recognize  cooperative  responsibility 
as  constituents  parts  of  the  composite  called 
the  public  school?  To  what  extent  are  they 
responsible  for  the  stepbrother  position  in 
which  we  now  find  the  public  school?  They 
realize  their  power  with  the  public  and  use  it 
for  their  own  ends.  Many  of  them  are 
building  up  quite  elaborate  educational 
systems  of  their  own,  not  in  cooperation 
with  the  public  school,  but  rather  ignoring 
it.  Is  it  their  purpose  to  cast  off  this  un¬ 
social  relative?  Is  this  a  mild  form  of 
Inquisition  for  the  banishment  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  quietism?  Are  we  moving  toward 
decentralization  of  public  education  among 
the  various  institutions,  semi-institutions, 
and  agencies?  Will  society  sanction  such  a 
tendency?  No  positive  complaint  against 
non-school  educational  activities  may  be 
made  so  long  as  their  aims  are  identical 
with  the  highest  welfare  of  society.  But 
is  not  this  condition  best  assured  by  co¬ 
operative  action  among  the  institutions  and 
through  the  school?  These  and  many  simi¬ 
lar  questions  growing  out  of  the  dominating 
quietism  of  the  public  school  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  uncooperative  attitude  of 
“outside”  institutions  on  the  other,  indicate 
points  upon  which  there  is  (to  paraphrase 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs)  “More  That  Might  be 
Told.” 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

Stephen  G.  Rich 

IN  THESE  days  of  rapid  changes  in  disciplinary  work  when  they  force  a  pupil — 
education  and  the  development  of  by  moral  suasion,  by  social  pressure,  or  by 
integrated  and  objective  attitudes  stronger  methods  of  any  sort — ^to  change  his 
toward  every  portion  of  the  school’s  work,  behavior  so  that  it  comes  into  accord  with 
the  matter  of  school  discipline  seems  to  be  the  norms  which  the  leaders  of  the  social 
receiving  somewhat  less  attention  than  for-  group  (class  or  school  or  system,  with 
merly.  This  situation  is  not  due  to  any  im-  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  or  the 
provement  in  the  ability  of  teachers  to  dis-  cooperative  efforts  of  all  three)  consider  as 
cipline  their  students:  it  is  due  rather  to  a  socially  desirable.  Behavior  is  here  used  in 
feeling — quite  widespread — that  even  a  mild  a  narrow  and  more  or  less  old-fashioned 
and  attenuated  form  of  the  old-fashioned  sense,  as  meaning  merely  actions  involving 
school  discipline  is  at  best  a  “relic  of  the  social  contacts,  rather  than  in  the  wide 
Pleistocene”  and  has  no  place  in  modern  sense  used  in  modern  psychology, 
school  life.  The  group  of  educational  think-  In  the  modern  discussions  of  civic  educa- 
ers  of  which  W.  H.  Kilpatrick  is  the  most  tion  and  educational  sociology,  the  em- 
prominent  example  go  so  far  as  to  encourage  phasis  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  put 
anti-discipline  methods,  on  the  basis  that  upon  the  contributions  that  the  schools  can 
the  development  of  the  various  desirable  make  to  social  welfare  by  producing  persons 
outcomes  of  education  is  possible  through  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  habituated  tOy 
“self-directed”  or  free  activity  alone.  What  and  well-disposed  toward,  those  actions 
Tolstoy  tried  to  introduce  at  Yasnaya  which  are  characteristic  of  the  good  citizen. 
Polyana  half  a  century  ago,  and  what  Ferrer  Thus  far  the  general  trend  of  thought  has 
later  attempted  at  Barcelona,  has  now  be-  been  that  the  dominantly  desirable  and 
come  one  of  the  strong  trends  in  American  effective  method  is  carefully  adapted  in¬ 
school  life.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  struction  in  “civic  subjects”  such  as  history, 
neither  to  lament  nor  to  deplore  this  tend-  community  civics,  and  the  like.  Even  such 
ency,  but  to  evaluate  the  functions  that  obvious  contributions  as  the  sciences  can 
school  discipline  may  and  may  not  serve,  so  make,  in  giving  the  information  necessary 
far  as  such  evaluation  may  be  done  without  to  rationalize  these  results,  has  been  largely 
recourse  to  long  experimental  study.  overlooked.  Still  more  astonishing  has  been 

The  term  “school  discipline”  is  used  in  the  overlooking  of  the  civic-training  value 
this  article  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  for  of  school  discipline. 

the  sake  of  accuracy.  It  does  not  here  In  one  respect  this  is  not  so  astonishing 
mean,  either  directly  or  in  any  implications,  as  might  be  thought  at  first  sight.  In  re- 
what  has  for  so  many  years  been  mislabeled  cent  years  the  habit  side  of  education  has 
“formal  discipline” — that  is,  the  transfer  of  been  somewhat  less  emphasized  than  it  was 
training  or  the  spread  of  training  from  one  immediately  previous  to  our  own  age.  The 
subject  of  instruction  into  others.  On  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to  consider  more 
contrary,  it  is  here  conceived  of  as  a  special  and  more  the  “affective,”  “volitional”  or 
kind  of  training-activity,  going  on  in  speci-  attitude-forming  effects  of  education.  This 
fic  school  situations,  and  having  its  own  has,  in  the  main,  been  a  desirable  trend,  and 
particular  outcomes.  Schools  are  considered,  has  produced  a  number  of  marked  improve- 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  doing  ments  in  school  procedure  and  outcomes. 
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As  opposed  to  the  older  and  still  fairly  domi¬ 
nant  tendency  to  emphasize  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  it  has  done  great  service. 

But  the  present  is  a  convenient  time  at 
which  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  habit- 
formation  with  somewhat  more  of  care  than 
has  thus  far  been  given  them.  In  “civic 
education”  the  relevance  of  this  is  probably 
more  necessary  than  in  any  other  phase. 
The  growing  complexity  of  society,  and  the 
accompanying  greater  necessity  for  social 
control,  renders  it  timely  to  consider  to  wdiat 
extent  a  large  number  of  actions  should  be 
made  thoroughly  habitual,  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  persons  now’^  being  educated  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  survive  with  satisfaction  to  them¬ 
selves  and  society,  within  the  new^  order  that 
is  developing.  To  be  specific,  let  us  take 
the  single  case  of  accident-prevention  in  the 
streets  of  even  the  small  cities.  In  the  pre¬ 
motor  age  the  child  who  decided  to  cross  the 
street  anywhere  at  any  time  ran  compara¬ 
tively  slight  danger.  In  this  age,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  accident  requires  that  the  child  be 
literally  automatic  in  crossing  at  the  proper 
places  only  and  at  such  times  as  these  places 
are  safe.  This  involves  such  a  habit  as 
obedience  to  the  traffic-policemen  in.  many 
cases;  the  person  who  w^aits  for  his  signal  is 
safe,  and  the  one  who  rushes  across  at  any 
time  is  a  peril  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  to  any  schoolman 
that  the  only  place  in  w  hich  such  law-abiding 
habits,  in  both  details  and  larger  matters, 
can  be  inculcated,  is  the  school.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  of  family  training  for  such  purposes 
is  only  too  painfully  obvious;  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  older  members  of  the  families 
of  to-day  grew  up  in  an  age  wdien  the  more 
definite  law^-abidingness  now^  needed  W’as 
useless,  irrelevant,  or  undreamed  of,  the 
greater  part  of  the  families  have  not  the 
necessary  attitudes  toward  this  problem. 

The  question,  which  runs  through  all  dis¬ 
cussions  of  school  discipline,  and  which  re¬ 
curs  at  this  point,  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
school-discipline,  even  if  thoroughly  carried 
out,  is  sufficiently  akin  to  the  situations 
which  the  child  meets  in  later  life,  to  be 
effective  training  for  them.  There  exists 


a  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  this,  running 
all  the  way  from  naive  assumptions  that 
“of  course  they  are  alike”  to  total  denial  of 
any  common  elements.  Somewhere  within 
this  range  the  truth  must,  of  course,  lie. 
It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  perhaps 
from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  all  instruc¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  best  and  most  modern 
schools,  is  applicable  to  life-situations. 
If  we  grant  that  even  one  fifth  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  involving  school  discipline  are  enough 
like  life-situations  outside  of  school  for  the 
actions  in  one  to  influence  those  in  the  other, 
we  shall  still  have  the  same  degree  of  rele¬ 
vance  and  usefulness  for  school  discipline 
that  we  have  for  the  subjects  of  instruction 
in  even  the  best  curricula.  This  proportion 
is  very  low;  but,  low  though  it  is,  it  has  been 
deemed  high  enough  to  warrant  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  teaching  the  various  sub¬ 
jects.  The  proportion  might  even  be  some¬ 
what  smaller  in  the  case  of  school  discipline 
and  still  not  invalidate  any  argument  here 
made;  the  candid  inquirer  can  easily  find,  as 
in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  that  for  most 
pupils  not  over  a  tenth  of  all  that  is  learned 
in  school  bears  upon  any  probable  life-situa¬ 
tion  in  later  years. 

Certain  specific  points  may  illustrate  the 
possible  social  value  of  school  discipline. 
If  it  be  granted  that  in  even  one  tenth  of  the 
cases  the  pupil’s  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  teacher  has  elements  in  common  with 
that  obedience  which  he  will  later  have  to 
give  to  police,  board-of -health  official,  or 
quarantine-officer,  there  is  established  a 
case  for  the  value  of  the  training  in  obedience 
which  a  child  gets  in  a  w^ell-disciplined  class 
or  school.  If  we  believe,  as  many  do,  that 
defiance  to  established  authority  is  a  so¬ 
cially  bad  practice,  we  must  grant  that  one 
tenth  of  the  occasions  in  w’hich  the  pupil  is 
made  to  conform  to  established  authority  as 
embodied  in  the  teacher  should  go  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  preventing  the  socially  bad  proce¬ 
dure  of  defiance  of  authority  in  later  life. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  aimed  to  show 
that  even  a  small  amount  of  relevance  to 
social  situations  has  sufficed  to  put  into  and 
retain  in  the  curriculum  many  subjects,  and 
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that  an  equal  amount  of  relevance  may 
justly  be  claimed  for  school  discipline.  We 
shall  be  told,  however,  that  there  is  one 
serious  point  of  difference  to  which  we  have 
not  given  attention.  The  pupil  who  is 
“coerced,”  however  mildly,  in  school  will 
acquire  an  attitude  incompatible  with  con¬ 
tinued  obedience.  We  shall  be  told  that, 
for  habit-formation  not  only  is  the  action 
and  the  repetition  of  the  action  without  ex¬ 
ception  necessary,  but  that  attention,  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  favorable  attitude,  is  equally 
necessary.  With  this  point  of  view  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  deal  in  any  detail.  It 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  learning 
can  take  place  only  when  the  pupil  has, 
without  outer  influence,  gained  an  attitude 
favorable  to  learning.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
the  obvious  truth  that  the  pupil  can  learn 
better  and  quicker  under  such  circum¬ 
stances — a  perversion  justified  in  part  by  the 
utility  it  has  served  as  a  weapon  against  the 
old-fashioned  “formal  training”  and  “train¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  working  under  adverse 
conditions”  conceptions  of  education. 

Let  us  agree  that  whenever  possible  we 
are  going  to  have  the  pupils  obey  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  from  their  own  good  sense 
and  fine  attitude.  But  there  are  still  many 
cases  in  which  this  sort  of  obedience  cannot 
be  secured.  The  tendency  of  the  more  anti- 
disciplinary  of  the  contemporary  educators 
is  to  let  the  child  have  his  own  way  under 
such  conditions.  This  is  certainly  inde¬ 
fensible  as  good  educational  practice.  A 
more  rational  attitude  would  be  to  insist 
upon  obedience — voluntary  if  possible,  but 
compelled  if  the  pupil  refuses  to  obey  on  his 
own  initiative. 

Certain  peculiar  phases,  common  to  every 
classroom  teacher’s  experience,  will  illustrate 
this.  Many  a  class  is  well-disposed  and 
socially  coherent  as  a  class,  forming  an  ad¬ 
mirable  cooperating  group,  save  for  one  or 
two  pupils.  Without  coercion  of  some  sort, 
such  pupils  not  only  fail  to  get  any  benefit 
themselves,  but  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  others.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better 
lesson  in  the  necessary  sort  of  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  community  as  embodied  in 


its  chosen  officers,  than  forcing  such  a  pupil 
to  obey  the  social  will  as  exemplified  in  the 
commands  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  adult  world,  the  person  who  per¬ 
sistently  and  callously  disobeys  orders  is 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn — given  a 
strong  shock.  It  may  be  sudden  dismissal 
from  a  position,  or  the  closing  up  of  a  store 
by  the  sanitary  authorities,  or  one  of  several 
dozen  alternatives.  This  is  a  type  of  social 
experience  which  there  is  ample  need  to  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  given  early  in  life  to  those 
who  show  such  a  disposition.  It  may  take 
two  or  three  such  shocks  to  break  up  all  the 
habits  of  anti-social  action  involved  and  to 
change  the  attitude  behind  them:  but  it  is 
better  that  it  be  done  in  school  than  later. 
Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  in  Jock  of  the  Bush- 
veld,  speaking  of  such  shocks,  says:  “It 
may  be  hard  on  a  boy,  but  it  breaks  up  a 
man.”  With  this  we  can  all,  most  assuredly, 
agree.  The  writer  saw  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  an  effective  shock  in  school  work 
some  years  ago  when,  as  a  pupil  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  office  of  the  high-school  to  inquire  as 
to  a  mark  given  him.  Mr.  Virgil  Pretty- 
man,  the  principal,  had  just  admitted  a  boy 
to  his  office  as  the  writer  came.  Mr.  Pretty- 
man  asked  the  boy  a  question:  the  boy 
answered  in  a  surly  tone.  Mr.  Prettyman 
said:  “Go  home  till  I  send  for  you.”  The 
boy  said,  “  I  won’t.”  He  was  promptly  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  month.  Meeting  that  boy, 
now  a  successful  man,  some  months  ago,  the 
writer  inquired  as  to  what  effect  “Pret’s” 
words  then  had  had.  This  was  the  answer: 
“That  shock  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.” 

The  argument,  therefore,  leads  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  School  discipline  is  a  method  of  form¬ 
ing  socially  useful  habits  of  obedience  to 
socially  constituted  authorities. 

2.  These  habits  have  probably  about  as 
much  applicability  to  situations  in  adult 
life  as  the  content  of  any  subject  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

3.  Since  the  school  does  not  exist  for  one 
pupil,  but  for  all,  actions  interfering  with 
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the  progress  of  other  pupils  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

4.  The  habits  of  social  obedience  acquired 
through  school  discipline  are  of  increasing 
value  in  our  increasingly  complex  society. 

5.  By  means  of  additional  penalties  and 
“shocks”  the  principal  of  the  school,  by 
approximating  to  the  means  whereby  society 
deals  with  the  violators  of  social  order  can 
contribute  markedly  to  civic  habits,  always 
upholding  the  prestige  of  his  teachers  as 
officers  of  the  state. 

6.  Therefore  the  advantageous  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  stiffening  of  discipline  in  order  to 
get  its  full  social  value.  The  teacher  who  is 
strict  and  firm  should  be  praised  and  re¬ 
warded,  not  penalized. 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  is  open  to 
two  important  misconceptions,  and  must  be 
qualified  by  comments  derived  from  con¬ 
sidering  these,  before  the  discussion  is 
closed. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  throughout  this 
discussion  the  function  of  the  teacher  and 
principal  has  been  too  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  policeman  or  health-officer,  and 
that  therefore  the  argument  proceeds  from 
too  narrow  a  conception  of  the  work  of 
education.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that 
cases  involving  the  police  and  health  official 
have  been  cited  so  often  in  this  paper  solely 
because  they  are  the  most  prominent  cases 
and  those  most  often  met  with,  in  which 
specific  persons  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  some  part  of  the 
social  control  exercised  over  the  mature 
individual.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  is  also  an  agent  of  social  control  is 
there  any  assimilation  of  function  implied. 
In  fact,  the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon 
the  basis  that  the  enforcement  of  obedience 
to  school  authorities  can  in  some  degree 
result  in  habits  and  attitudes  that  will  make 
less  necessary  the  use  of  these  overt  im¬ 
personations  of  social  control  to  regulate  the 
action  of  the  individual  after  his  schooling  is 
over. 

During  the  period  since  the  World  War 


we  have  had  laments  from  many  and  usually 
antagonistic  quarters  as  to  the  extent  of 
lawlessness  in  this  country.  Whether  we 
accept,  as  do  some,  the  lawlessness  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  as  the  most  menacing  case, 
or,  as  do  others,  the  moonshine-and-boot- 
leg  lawlessness  as  the  dangerous  phase,-  or, 
as  do  still  others,  the  defiance  of  law  by  Vari¬ 
ous  commercial  interests  as  more  dangerous 
to  American  democracy  than  either,  we 
nevertheless  must  realize  that  there  is  a 
situation  requiring  remedy.  The  remedy 
for  lawlessness  probably  lies,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  experience  in  coping  with  other 
evils,  in  educational  effort  primarily,  rather 
than  in  repressive  measures.  It  is  as  a 
contribution  to  the  curative  pedagogy  here 
applicable  that  the  conclusions  just  reached 
have  possible  value:  they  are  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  method  for  such  curative  pedagogy. 

The  second  misconception  is  the  confusion 
between  the  effects  of  some  one  teacher’s 
personality  and  the  total  effect  of  school 
activities  in  promoting  law-abidingness. 
Every  educational  worker  is  familiar  with 
cases  of  teachers  who  can  take  the  most 
disorderly  class,  reduce  it  to  law-abiding¬ 
ness,  keep  it  orderly  as  long  as  taught — but 
without  permanent  effect  upon  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
This  type  of  effort  and  effect  is,  of  course,  of 
no  avail  for  the  purposes  here  discussed,  and 
should  be  carefully  eliminated  in  any  think¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  general  tight¬ 
ening  of  discipline  and  a  general  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is 
desirable  as  an  educational  means  of  forming 
the  habits  and  attitudes  collectively  de¬ 
scribed  as  “law-abidingness.”  The  further 
implications  of  this,  such  as  an  almost  total 
reversal  of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  those 
in  authority  in  the  schools,  granting  to 
pupils  only  the  small  measure  of  liberty  now 
granted  to  teachers,  and  extending  to  teach¬ 
ers  the  large  amount  of  freedom  now  granted 
to  pupils,  are  too  long  a  story  to  discuss  in 
this  article. 
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The  standards  for  judging  the  con¬ 
tent  of  any  course  of  study  depend 
upon  the  objectives  of  the  course,  the 
material — amount  and  quality,  the  methods 
of  conducting  the  course,  and  the  general 
equipment.  This  paper  deals  only  inciden¬ 
tally  with  the  methods  and  general  equip¬ 
ment  and  assumes  the  presence  of  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  content.  A  brief  statement  of 
objectives  will  be  made.  This  statement  is 
derived  from  a  canvass  of  the  reports  of 
teachers  and  from  theoretical  discussions 
of  reading.  Following  this  there  will  be  a 
description  of  a  plan  used  to  measure  the 
quality  of  reading  material  and  a  discussion 
of  the  success  of  reading  material  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  this  plan.  Lastly,  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  drawn. 

In  reading  and  literature  courses  three 
general  objectives,  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
teachers  who  administer  the  material  and  by 
theoreticians  who  discuss  objectives  in  their 
I  writings.  These  tfaxee  objectives  are:  first, 
I  the  mastery  of  the  meSSamcs  of  reading; 
^second;  the  development  of  ability  in  com¬ 
prehension  and  interpretation  of  what  is 
read;  ancL  third,  the  development  of  general 
culture. 

The  first  of  these  three  objectives,  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  affects 
the  selection  of  content  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  the  early  steps  in  mastery  should 
be  accompanied  by  few  difficulties  at  one 
time,  the  words  should  be  those  which  are 
already  in  children’s  vocabularies,  there 
should  be  few  different  words,  and  the  set¬ 
tings  should  be  familiar  ones.  Also,  the 
early  steps  should  be  amenable  to  frequent 
measurement;  this  requires  that  both  silent 
and  oral  reading  be  carried  on  with  objective 
standards  of  measurement.  In  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  the  content  must  lead  gradu¬ 


ally  into  the  development  of  controls  needed 
by  adults.  The  content  must  lend  itself  to 
use  for  drill  in  comprehension,  organization, 
and  reproduction.  At  this  point  mechanics 
shades  into  interpretation. 

The  secoiid“Objective,  the  development  of 
ability  in  comprehension  and  interpretation 
requires  that  the  early  steps  in  reading  pro¬ 
vide  content  which  challenges  childrra’s  | 
interest.  In  other  words,  the  content  of 
the  course  must  be  so  organize^K  that  the 
child  reads  from  the  start  instead  of  spending 
months  in  merely  “learning  to  read.” 
Zeal  for  the  mastery  of  mechanics  must  be 
coordinated  with  zeal  for  developing  a 
desire  to  use  the  mechanics.  In  later  read¬ 
ing  the  content  can  be  as  broad  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  normal  child  demand.  That 
is,  content  can  provide  information  and  give 
opportunity  for  discriminating  between 
points  of  interest  and  the  application  of 
factual  or  imaginative  matter  to  varied 
situations. 

The  third  objective,  the  development  of 
general  culture,  requires  that  reading  be 
accompanied  by  enjoyable  experiences. 
Some  of  these  experiences  will  be  available 
for  developing  mechanics,  but  mechanics 
will  not  always  be  in  the  foreground.  To 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  objective, 
content  of  reading  must  be  worthy  of  use  as 
imaginative  background.  Here  again  the 
range  of  material  is  limited  only  by  the  range 
of  interests  of  pupils  when  in  normal  situa¬ 
tions.  Standards  for  judging  content  de¬ 
pend  also  upon  teaching  facilities.  The 
physical  appearance  of  a  book  has,  as  Miss 
Bamberger  has  found,^  an  important  ^e^ 
upon  children’s  initial  interest  in  the  co^ 
tent  of  the  book.  Probably  the  conditions 

iP.  E.  Bamberger,  The  Effect  of  the  P^sical  Make-up  of  a  Book 
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of  the  schoolroom  in  which  the  content  is 
used  are  also  influential  in  predisposing 
children  to  their  materials.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Hosic  has  shown  that  the  manner  of 
presenting  reading  matter  can  lead  pupils 
to  prefer  of  two  selections  the  one  which  was 
initially  less  desired.^  Finally,  the  qualities 
of  selections  named  by  experienced  teachers 
as  undesirable  or  desirable  indicate  the  ob¬ 
jectives  held  by  teachers  and  the  limitations 
or  possibilities  of  pupils,  books,  school¬ 
room  conditions,  and  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves. 

How  can  the  quality  of  reading  material 
j  be  measured?  There  are  probably  many 
/  ways.  The  way  selected  for  the  present 
investigation  is  the  simple  one  of  referring 
the  matter  to  the  persons  who  use  the  read¬ 
ing  material.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the 
cooperation  of  over  three  thousand  teachers 
of  elementary  and  high  schools  has  been 
obtained  together  with  that  of  about  two 
thousand  pupils  of  Grades  III  to  XII. 

These  teachers  and  pupils  reported  upon 
about  seven  thousand  selections  and  books 
used  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  The 
i  reports  were  made  in  several  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  a  questionnaire  was  res¬ 
ponded  to  by  twenty-two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  elementary  school  teachers.  At 
that  time  teachers  were  asked  to  name  six 
superior  and  six  inferior  selections  contained 
in  their  basal  readers  and  to  give  reasons 
for  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  named.  This  questionnaire  was  too 
extensive  to  elicit  many  judgments  upon 
certain  important  selections.  A  second 
questionnaire  was  therefore  sent  to  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  with  the  request 
that  they  report  upon  the  degrees  of  success 
with  which  they  had  used  each  of  fifty  selec¬ 
tions  for  their  respective  grades.  About  one 
hundred  teachers  of  each  of  the  grades  re-^ 
sponded  to  this  request.  A  tabulation  of 
the  returns  from  these  questionnaires  showed 
that  little  change  would  have  been  made  by 
additional  data  of  this  general  type  from 
teachers.  Next,  in  order  to  test  pupils 
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without  the  mediation  of  their  teachers,  rep¬ 
resentative  selections  were  presented  di¬ 
rectly  to  pupils  of  Grades  III  to  VIII  with 
the  request  that  they  read  the  selections, 
report  in  writing  whether  or  not  they  liked 
them  and  why,  and  also  answer  compre¬ 
hension  questions  based  on  the  selections. 

These  data  from  teachers  and  pupils  seemed 
to  be  adequate  for  deriving  standards  for 
judging  the  literary  and  informational 
content  of  the  elementary  school  course  in 
reading. 

Later  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
teachers  of  English  in  the  North  Central 
high  schools  of  Wisconsin  asking  for  reports 
upon  the  literature  used  in  high  schools.^ 

Two  hundred  sixty-eight  teachers  responded 
and  gave  the  titles  of  the  eight  most  success¬ 
ful  and  the  eight  least  successful  books  for 
class  study  for  each  of  the  Grades  IX  to 
XII  and  the  reasons  for  their  judgments. 

The  teachers  also  named  the  most  popular 
books  for  out-of -class  credit-reading  and  the 
apparent  reasons  for  their  popularity.  At 
the  same  time  the  fifteen  hundred  students 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  high  school  res¬ 
ponded  to  a  request  for  the  titles  of  the 
books  which  they  had  found  most  interest¬ 
ing  both  for  out-of-class  credit-reading  and 
non-credit-reading,  together  with  their  gen¬ 
eral  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  books. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  quality  of  read¬ 
ing  material  as  measured  by  teachers  and 
pupils?  Many  of  the  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  report  that  a  large  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  their  basal  readers  is  unsatisfactory 
for  the  grades  in  which  it  is  used.  The  most 
prevalent  and  undesirable  characteristic  of 
reading  material  is  its  over-maturity.  As 
evidence  of  this  over-maturity,  there  are 
not  only  the  testimonies  of  teachers  of 
lower  grades  to  the  effect  that  many  selec¬ 
tions  are  too  difficult  for  their  grades,  but 
also  similar  testimonies  from  teachers  of  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  school.  In  addi-  *  f 

tion  to  selections  which  are  undesirable  on 
account  of  their  alleged  over-maturity  are 
other  selections  which  are  unsuccessful  be- 
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^  cause  they  are  unreal,  depressing,  monoton¬ 
ous,  or  not  well  told.  Some  selections 
thus  described  are  also  said  to  be  either 
too  long  or  scrappy.  A  few  selections  are 
unsatisfactory  in  certain  grades  because  the 
I  pupils  have  outgrown  or  become  tired  of 
j  them.  Such  informational  material  as  that 
in  older  series  of  readers  is  among  the  most 
unsatisfactory  content  reported  upon  by 
teachers. 

Teachers  agree  upon  the  superiority  of 
many  reading  selections.  So  far  as  pupils 
judged  the  same  selections,  they  also  rated 
them  as  superior  even  before  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them.  •  These  superior  selections 
usually  possess  several  types  of  appeal. 
Important  qualities  or  characteristics  for 
all  grades  are  dramatic  action,  adventure, 
heroism,  interesting  characters,  interesting 
problems  for  discussion,  humor,  the  por¬ 
trayal"  of  kifiidness  and  faithfulness,  a  super¬ 
natural  etemeiil,  and  the  p^rttayal  ofjtnimal 
life  or  the  play  of  animals.  Examples  of  the 
agreement  between  teachers  and  pupils 
upon  given  selections  used  in  successive 
grades  are  numerous.  The  Ugly  Duckling 
was  favored  by  ninety-one  and  eighty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  ninety  and 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  Grades 
III  and  IV  respectively  i  likewise  The  Village 
Blacksmith  found  favor  with  from  ninety- 
four  to  ninety -seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  three  successive  grades  and  from  ninety- 
one  to  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pupils. 

Although  most  standard  selections  are 
now  established  within  two  or  three  grades, 
variability  still  exists  in  the  placement  of 
much  reading  matter.  Among  selections 
which  are  variously  placed,  are  superior 
passages  whose  wide  ranges  of  appeal  make 
them  available  for  more  than  one  grade. 
Such  selections  often  begin  to  be  satisfactory 
in  some  of  the  lower  grades  in  which  they 
,  are  used-  In  these  cases  our  data  often 
show  the  beginning  but  not  the  end  of  satis¬ 
factory  use  within  the  grades.  Other  selec¬ 
tions  rise  in  teachers’  ratings  but  also,  within 
the  elementary  grades,  decline. 

An  examination  of  the  variabilities  in 
different  schools  indicates  that  differences 


in  academic  standards  rather  than  in  popu¬ 
lation  are  responsible  for  the  variabilities. 
Clear  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
responses  of  children  of  the  different  schools 
that  cooperated  in  this  investigation.  Al¬ 
though  great  differences  exist  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  population  represented  by  these 
schools,  the  pupils  do  not  show  differences  , 
in  interest  in  the  content  of  the  passages 
read  when  they  understand  the  content. 
This  shows  that  moderately  diflBcult  or 
even  difficult  selections  may  properly  be  , 
presented  to  pupils  of  a  given  grade  in  one 
school,  while  pupils  of  the  s^pie  grade  in 
other  schools  may  not  be  ready  for  them* 
When  different  schools  vary  so  greatly  that 
pupils  regularly  classified  in  a  given  grade 
are  consistently  one  or  two  grades  apart  in 
comprehension,  differences  in  the  selections 
read  are  necessary,  unless  radical  measures 
are  taken  for  the  improvement  of  teaching 
in  more  backward  schools* 

The  data  from  high  school  teachers  and 
pupils  have  not  yet  been  worked  over  fully. 
Some  of  the  results  are,  however,  already 
clear.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
students  of  high-school  age  have  the  same 
general  interests  as  younger  children.  Their 
reasons  for  disliking  certain  books  run  as  \ 
follows:  lack  of  action,  overburdened  with 
facts — as  Henry  Esmond  and  Burke’s  Con¬ 
ciliation  Speech',  background  too  difficult, 
tedious,  or  too  mature  in  appeal.  Such 
comments  indicate  that  teachers  are  trying 
to  present  over-difficult  content  or  else  are 
attempting  to  teach  without  adequate  prep¬ 
aration.  That  is,  present-day  standards  of  | 
content  do  not  coincide  with  present-day^ 
teaching  and  learning  facilities.  Content 
which  comes  under  this  indictment  includes 
Henry  Esmond,  Burke’s  Conciliation  Speech, 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  the  essays 
on  Milton  and  Burns,  and  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

It  can  be  lightly  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
these  are  not  children’s  books  and  should 
not  be  attempted  in  high  schools.  This 
statement  may  be  true  for  some  books  which 
teachers  find  unsatisfactory.  It  can  be 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  books 
have  too  great  values  to  admit  of  their 
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being  dropped  from  use.  Whatever  ex¬ 
planation  is  offered,  one  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  attitude  of  teachers.  A  priori 
statements  may  be  as  wide  of  the  mark  in 
this  matter  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  standardization  of  educational 
measurements  began. 

Teachers  do  not  favor  light,  inconse¬ 
quential  literature  in  preference  to  the  books 
just  mentioned.  Favorites  for  class  study 
are  the  following,  each  of  which  is  reported 
from  twenty-six  to  eighty  times:  Silas 
Marner,  Ivanhoe,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  From  ninety-five 
.to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  who 
mention  these  books  report  favorably  upon 
them.  These  books,  as  well  as  others,  are 
in  favor  because  they  possess  some  of  these 
characteristics  or  qualities:  rapid  action, 
interesting  characters,  simplicity,  humor, 
portrayal  of  home  life,  supernatural  ele¬ 
ments,  courage,  sacrifice,  ideals,  and  moral 
values. 

-.—-It  seems  clear  that  our  standards  for  con¬ 
tent  should  include  successful  use,  and  that, 
if  books  df  the  undesirable  group  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  ninety 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  teachers,  we  must 
readjust  our  standards  so  as  to  place  certain 
material  on  the  shelf  with  the  rare  and 
hazardous  books. 

When  children  read  books  for  credit  out¬ 
side  their  classes,  their  judgments  are  biased 
because  they  are  restricted  in  their  choices. 
Sometimes  there  are  few  books  in  the  librar¬ 
ies,  sometimes  teachers  give  more  credit  for 
the  reading  of  certain  books  than  for  others, 
and  sometimes  certain  teachers  succeed  in 
inducing  pupils  to  read  books  that  would  be 
untouched  m  other  schools.  The  reports 
indicate  that  teachers  are  trying  to  escape 
from  the  status  which  Mr.  Jordan  imputed 
to  them  when  he  said  that  their  pupils  read 
little  except  light  fiction.^  There  are  some 
books  of  light  fiction  in  the  favored  credit 
list,  but  there  are  also  books  of  travel  and 
autobiography.  Among  the  favorites  are 


David  Copperfield,  A  Man  for  the  Ages,  The 
Little  Minister,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House, 
and  The  Promised  Land. 

One  is  tempted  to  regard  the  voluntary 
reading  of  high-school  students  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  index  of  the  degree  of  success  of  litera¬ 
ture  courses.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  high-school  students  have  as  good  a 
right  to  spend  a  part  of  their  leisure  in 
reading  inconsequential  books  as  their  tired 
business  fathers.  With  this  admission,  some 
of  our  unpleasant  reactions  to  pupils’  choices 
may  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  one  might 
well  expect  high-school  students  to  show  keen 
interest  in  the  works  of  authors  to  whom 
their  teachers  have  introduced  them. 

Shall  we,  then,  measure  the  success  of 
reading  and  literature  courses  by  the  extent 
to  which  pupils  choose  and  read  such  books 
as  the  following?  At  any  rate  these  are  the 
favorites.  Zane  Grey,  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage  and  Desert  Gold',  Altsheler,  The  Texan 
Scouts  and  The  Young  Trailer',  Curwood, 
The  River’s  End  and  The  Flaming' Forest', 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  Freckles',  Eleanor 
Porter,  Pollyana.  Certain  standard  au¬ 
thors  as  Dickens,  Scott,  Churchill,  and 
Cooper  are  also  in  favor  with  high-school 
students,  but  only  a  few  standard  authors 
are  outstanding  favorites*  ' 

At  this  point  the  question  arises  whether 
or  not  content  which  is  interesting  to  pupils 
is  at  the  same  time  valuable  teaching  ma¬ 
terial.  The  replies  of  teachers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  are  unequivocal^  In  order  to  master 
the  mechanics  of  reading  pupils  must  grow 
in  the  ability  to  recognize  words  automat¬ 
ically.  Teachers  assert  that  interesting  read¬ 
ing  material  facilitates  the  development  of 
appropriate  processes  because  it  makes 
pupils  desire  to  get  the  meaning  from  the 
printed  page.  Likewise  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tent  facilitates  the  interpretation  of  what  is 
jtead.  Interest  leads  pupils  more  readily  to 
'assume  the  author’s  point  of  view.  Also 
the  willingness  of  the  pupil  to  analyze  the 
content  and  apply  it  to  situations  other  than 
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those  presented  in  the  reading  matter  itself 
depends  upon  his  interest  in  the  passage 
read.  The  attainment  of  the  third  objec¬ 
tive,  the  development  of  culture,  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  a  certain  type  of  exercise,  i 
namely,  pleasurable  activity  in  desirable  1 
processes.  Pleasurable  reading  experiences 
are  required  in  order  to  make  reading  func¬ 
tion  at  all  in  this  respect. 

In  the  development  of  general  culture  and 
ability  in  comprehension  and  interpretation, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  content 
which  requires  explanation.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  accumulated  statements  of 
teachers,  strong  evidence  that  reading 
matter  should  be  more  carefully  graded 
in  both  mechanics  and  content  than  it  now 
is.  Teachers  as  now  prepared  and  with 
present-day  facilities  for  teaching  reading, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  classes,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  differences  of  pupils,  are  practically 
unanimous  in  asking  that  makers  of  readers 
take  cognizance  of  schools  as  they  are  and 
select  content  accordingly.  In  the  case  of 
the  compiler  of  reading  material,  there  is 
often  an  attempt  to  develop  speedily  an 
appreciation  for  fine  literature  and  to  extend 
the  pupils’  familiarity  with  it.  In  case  of 
the  teacher  there  is  an  attempt  to  teach  her 
pupils  as  they  advance  day  by  day.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  compiler  is,  the  teachers  im¬ 
ply,  inclined  toward  the  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  matter;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  is  compelled  to  cope  with  the 
psychological  demands  of  her  pupils.  In 
order  to  bring  the  two  points  of  view  to¬ 
gether — the  ideal  of  the  compiler  and  the 
practical  attitude  of  the  teacher — there  needs 
to  be  a  broader  range  of  literature  organized 
with  specific  reference  to  the  psychological 
problems  of  teachers. 

Plainly,  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  be¬ 


tween  the  aims  of  persons  who  write  about  ^ 
literary  achievements  and  the  attainments  of 
classes  in  reading  and  literature.  Teachers  . 
doubt  their  ability  to  interest  children  inf 
certain  works  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  ‘ 
standard;  pupils  agree  with  teachers  in  this 
matter  and  state  the  same  general  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  situation  as  teachers  do.  The 
selections  to  which  teachers  most  frequently 
object  are  those  which  require  careful  analy¬ 
sis  by  teachers,  and  therefore  necessitate 
slow  reading,  make  silent  reading  diflScult 
if  not  impossible,  until  after  class  study, 
and  lead  to  verbalism.  A  few  teachers 
cling  to  these  materials  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  inculcating  moral  principles.  Most 
teachers,  however,  agree  that  attempts  to 
foist  adult  opinions  upon  children  are  futile. 
Selections  which  are  satisfactory  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  now  abundant  for 
all  the  grades.  As  soon  as  unsatisfactory 
material  is  detected,  it  need  no  longer 
be  used.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  show 
keen  interest  in  having  informational  ma¬ 
terial  made  available  for  them^in  suitable 
form. 

We  are  now  able  to  set  up  tentative  stan¬ 
dards  for  judging  content.  These  standards 
can  be  stated  in  terms  of  content  and  the 
qualities  of  the  content  appropriate  for  each 
grade.  These  standards  *can  be  formulated 
so  as  to  show  fhe  ranges  in  the  diflBculty  of 
the  content  in  terms  of  both  comprehension 
and  interest  of  pupils.  This  formulation 
of  standards  will  enable  persons  who  desire 
some  easy  and  some  difficult  content  for  a 
given  year  to  make  use  of  the  collected  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  participants  in  the  present  in- 
vestig4tion.  The  formulation  will  also  aid 
in  the  flection  of  cpqtent  suitable  for  pupils 
whose  academic  standing  is  relatively  low  or 
high  for  their  school  grades. 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  taste  of  students 
of  English  literature  is  the  use,  in 
some  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  of  books 
of  Selections  from  the  masterpieces  of  great 
v.Titers.  There  are  many  of  these  volumes 
where  excerpts  are  printed,  with  the  benevo¬ 
lent  intention  of  giving  the  student  only  the 
very  best  passages  from  an  author’s  work. 
Moreover,  the  editor  hopes  to  save  time  for 
the  busy  reader  and  also  to  save  him  from 
tedium.  By  this  endeavor  to  aid  the  pupil, 
an  obstacle  seems  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  his 
education  because  he  loses  his  birthright — 
the  right  to  read  a  masterpiece  in  its  whole¬ 
ness  and  to  judge  it  for  himself. 

What  is  the  purpose,  we  ask  again  and 
again,  of  the  study  of  literature.^  Is  it,  as 
Selections  would  seem  to  indicate,  to  gain 
pleasure  from  contemplating  isolated  gems 
of  style,  or  to  gain  edification  by  reading 
excellent  truths,  or  to  become  a  repository 
of  miscellaneous  fragments  from  important 
authors?  Does  a  “skim  of  mealy  sweets” 
prove  a  satisfactory  way  of  learning  that  the 
poet,  the  creative  writer,  is  a  being  who  ex¬ 
erts  his  deepest  powers  in  order  to  present 
his  interpretation  of  life  in  a  work  of  art 
whole,  entire,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude? 
It  seems  to  the  observ^er  that  the  book  of 
Selections  inevitably  does  violence  to  right 
conceptions  of  art,  defames  the  author, 
and  perverts  the  student’s  taste,  arousing, 
in  many  instances,  a  lasting  repugnance  to 
literature. 

To  be  specific:  the  average  book  of  Ex¬ 
tracts,  illustrating  the  history  of  English 
literature,  gives  portions  of  Chaucer’s  The 
Knight's  Tale  and  Spenser’s  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Book  I.  Bewildered  pupils  naturally 
see  no  charm  in  these  stories,  for  they  get  no 
story  in  its  entirety.  Can  any  teacher  per¬ 
suade  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  like  Chaucer  or 


Spenser  by  a  survey  of  dislocated  fragments 
from  these  great  narrators?  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Book  I,  is  a  complete  narrative  in 
itself.  By  reading  the  Introductory  letter 
the  pupil  can  quickly  grasp  the  necessary 
details  of  the  framework  and  can  then  dis¬ 
cover  the  essential  unity  of  the  first  book, 
which  was  plotted  with  great  ingenuity  on 
purpose  to  leave  the  reader  in  frequent  sus¬ 
pense.  But  Selections  have  no  plot,  except 
the  one  against  the  author.  No  normal 
pupil  can  enjoy  patches  of  narrative.  Surely 
a  story  must  be  kept  intact,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  all  there  to  give  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  reader  which  he  cannot  find 
in  a  mere  exhibition  of  samples  of  the  story. 
If  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  an  hour  on 
Spenser,  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  several 
hours,  doing  some  justice  to  his  skill  in 
weaving  mysteries  and  relating  adventures 
which  reach  a  definite  conclusion. 

Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  Books  III  and  IV, 
appears  in  garbled  form,  with  omissions 
that  would  make  Byron  write  a  satire  on 
English  Bards  and  American  Undoers.  Im¬ 
agine  his  rage  at  finding  himself  thus  cut  and 
crippled!  No  one  will  maintain  that  By¬ 
ron’s  work  is  perfect:  in  fact  the  chief  reason 
why  his  poem  should  not  be  abbreviated  is 
that  it  affords  so  valuable  an  example  of 
excellence  side  by  side  with  great  defects. 
His  lightning-like  progress  from  the  sublime 
to  the  petty  egotistic,  his  flamboyant  dis¬ 
play  of  second-rate  epithets  and  figures  of 
speech,  his  wearisome  alliterations,  ought  to 
be  presented  to  students  so  that  they  can 
exercise  their  judgment  in  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  do  more  for  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  taste  than  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  recognizing  the  good  and  the  bad 
traits  in  Childe  Harold.  Pupils,  thus,  learn 
the  real  truth  about  Byron,  they  form  a 
fairly  just  estimate  of  his  poetic  powers,  and 
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they  enjoy  immensely  the  challenge  given 
to  their  intelligence,  if  they  are  urged  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  comparative  merits  of  various 
passages;  whereas  they  do  not  enjoy  being 
placed  before  some  pages  and  made  to  ad¬ 
mire  them,  uncritically.  It  might  be  urged 
that  Books  I  and  II,  though  earlier  and 
weaker  than  the  other  books,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  required  reading.  From  these, 
pupils  would  gain  a  fuller  idea  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  and  method  of  the  poem  and  would 
trace  the  poet’s  growing  power  to  its  effec¬ 
tive  expression.  Certainly  the  student’s 
increase  of  knowledge  of  art,  of  history,  and 
of  geography  would  be  notable.  Just  be¬ 
cause  Byron  was  so  young  and  so  vigorous 
he  appeals  to  average  youth,  who  can  later 
be  given  the  finer  touches  of  Wordsworth,  or 
Shelley,  or  Keats. 

Drj'den’s  Absalom  and  Ackitophel  is  often 
scandalously  cut  down  to  passages  charac¬ 
terizing  the  two  heroes,  excellent  portraits 
but  singularly  insignificant  to  the  reader  who 
has  not  a  special  interest  in  characters  sus¬ 
pended  as  if  they  were  trophies  on  a  w^all. 

If  pupils  were  made  to  read  the  allegory 
as  Dryden  wrote  it,  namely.  Part  I,  which 
is  a  complete  work  (for  Part  II  was  merely  a 
sequel  by  Tate,  after  the  success  of  Part  I 
was  assured),  they  w'ould  find  considerable 
pleasure  in  seeing  how  these  characters 
play  their  parts  in  the  plot  and  they  would 
possibly  find  some  pleasure  in  the  witty 
epigrams  which  pillory  the  vanities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Here  would  be  a  wholesome 
antidote  for  the  mellifluous  priggishness  of 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Adonais  is  another  poem  that  suffers,  for 
it  is  often  printed  with  the  omission  of  all  the 
mourners.  As  if  Shelley  could  be  under¬ 
stood  without  this  classical  element,  turned 
to  allegorical  purpose!  To  lose  the  visual 
pageantry  is  to  lose  movement  and  imagery 
of  much  significance.  It  must,  of  course, 
always  be  a  difficult  poem  for  students,  but 
by  making  them  see  specific  figures,  a  teacher 
can  win  their  attention,  later,  to  the  deeper 
beauties  of  feeling. 

Many  other  poems  are  scotched.  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  appears  without  its  conclusion; 


Gray’s  Elegy  loses  its  Epitaph;  Raleigh’s 
My  Pilgrimage  is  almost  always  reduced  to 
twenty  lines,  leaving  out  many  of  the  quaint 
Elizabethan  conceits,  that  give  one  the 
clue  to  Raleigh’s  invincible  spirit;  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  suffers  a  secondary  clip¬ 
ping.  Older  students  are  frequently  misled 
by  editors  who  publish  comparatively  long 
portions  of  various  works  and  yet  do  not 
give  sufficient  indication  that  they  are 
omitting  portions  of  the  essay  or  the  poem 
they  present.  A  notorious  case  of  in¬ 
completeness  is  the  famous  Quarterly  review 
of  Endymion,  wffiich  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  in  the  complete  form,  though  various 
books  contain  extracts.  It  may  be  that 
editors  do  not  like  to  print  the  worst  sen¬ 
tences,  but  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  is 
necessary  for  intelligent  study.  A  special 
caveat  may  be  launched  against  those  editors 
of  eighteenth-century  verse  and  prose,  whose 
effort  to  illustrate  too  many  authors  is  like  a 
game  of  literary  hare  and  hounds,  so  many 
little  scraps  of  quotation  are  used.  Surely 
pupils  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  eighteenth 
century  if  a  few  complete  works  are  quoted. 
These  explain  their  own  raison  d'etre  and 
offer  some  material  besides  style  and  diction 
for  the  student  to  consider.  Where  can  one 
find,  in  any  collection,  the  complete  text  of 
Beattie’s  Minstrel  or  of  Thomson’s  The 
Castle  of  Indolence^  works  of  undeniable  im¬ 
portance  as  illustrative  of  their  period,  and 
as  influences  affecting  such  poets  as  Words¬ 
worth  and  Keats? 

A  masterpiece,  a  poem,  is  the  product  of 
some  artist’s  profound  endeavor,  it  is  not  an 
accident  nor  an  inadvertent  piece  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  but  something  shaped  by  imaginative 
powder  working  to  express  a  unified  idea. 
Poetry,  or  prose,  without  an  idea,  rendered 
concrete  through  presentation  of  closely 
linked  detail,  is  not  worth  giving  to  students. 
They  will  get  enough  heterogeneous  matter 
without  the  assistance  of  their  elders.  What 
they  need  is  to  be  made  to  see  the  organic 
nature  of  art,  its  plan  and  its  structural 
inter-relations  which  give  it  proportion  and 
harmony.  What  would  be  said  of  an  art 
school  which  studied  only  the  figure  of  St. 
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George  from  Carpaccio’s  painting  and  never 
saw  the  whole  picture  of  the  fight  with  the 
dragon,  because  the  dragon,  forsooth,  is 
repulsive? 

A  complete  piece  of  work  has  vitality, 
personality,  vigor,  it  is  a  living  something 
with  power  of  attraction,  but  when  it  is  cut 
the  life  blood  ebbs.  The  extract  is  a  piece  of 
ruin,  something  dead  because  it  lacks  re¬ 
lationship;  it  has  lost  its  logical  place  in  the 
whole  and  cannot  yield  true  significance. 
Few  works  of  art  are  flawless,  and  the  pupil 
must  know  this;  such  knowledge,  if  used  as  a 
guide  to  taste  and  judgment,  to  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  will  be  of  inexpressible 
benefit  to  a  student.  A  teacher  can  guide 
the  speculations  as  to  the  source  of  failures 
and  weaknesses,  can  show  that  Milton  over¬ 
reached  himself  in  his  desire  to  be  conven¬ 
tional  in  the  openings  of  U Allegro  and  11 
Penseroso,  and  can  so  specialize  on  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  beauty  of  the  descriptions  in 
these  poems,  that  the  final  impression  in  the 
student’s  mind  is  pleasure  and  admiration. 
Constant  exercise  of  the  powers  of  discrim¬ 


ination  will  give  pupils  independence,  cau¬ 
tion,  and  interest.  Now,  since  everything 
placed  before  them  is  supposed  to  be  highly 
excellent,  they  dare  not  criticize;  yet  they 
feel  an  inner  resentment,  like  that  against 
Aristides.  We  must  avoid  the  childish 
habit  of  pulling  the  flower  without  gathering 
any  of  its  stalk  and  green  leaves. 

The  whole  and  nothing  but  the.i.whole 
will  do  for  training,  and  also  for  justice’to  the 
author,  who  must  be  fairly  represented. 
We  owe  some  loyalty  to  the  dead,  we  .must 
not  think 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

We  must  preserve  the  life  of  the  great. wri¬ 
ters,  not  by  admiring  beautiful  extracts 
from  their  works  but  by  letting  them]  speak 
in  their  own  complete  way.  Every  deepen¬ 
ing  of  our  acquaintance  with  thesej^minds, 
fine,  sensitive,  and  piercing,  brings  usmearer 
to  reality  and  gives  us  a  more  powerful^and 
more  satisfying  conception  of  human  life. 


THE  INDIRECT  DIRECT  METHOD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

Mary  Weld  Coates 


As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why. 

SO  HAS  the  “direct  method”  phrase 
been  murmured,  chanted,  shouted, 
till  it  has  grown  strange  unto  itself. 
It  has  been  juggled  with  till  we  find  in  its 
current  usage  little  of  the  original  meaning. 

What  the  “direct  method”  means  to-day 
to  the  majority  of  laymen  and  apparently 
to  many  educators  is  little  else  than  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the 
class  room.  “Spanish  taught  in  Spanish” 
.  .  .  “I  never  use  a  word  of  English  in 

the  class  room”.  .  .  .  “I  visited  her 

class  and  it  surely  was  fine.  I  did  not  hear 
a  word  of  English  while  there”.  .  .  . 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  song.  Just  talk 
something  that  is  not  English  when  the  visi¬ 
tor  enters,  and  your  mark  is  made.  But 
look  warily  toward  the  door  and  lower  your 
voice  if  you  commit  the  unpardonable  of¬ 
fence  of  giving  an  explanation  in  English. 
Some  one  may  be  passing,  and  he  will  wag 
his  head  and  point  his  finger  and  say:  “Fie 
upon  her.  She  uses  English  in  a  modern 
language  class.  Too  little  note  has  been 
taken  of  the  kind  of  Spanish.  I  heard  of  one 
teacher  who  said  to  her  pupils:  “Fd.  esta 
correcto.^'  Yet  what  is  so  rare  as  the  visitor 
that  would  have  detected  that?  The  ninety 
and  nine  would  smilingly  report:  Not  a 
word  of  English! 

The  people  who  so  glibly  use  the  words 
have  forgotten  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
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“direct  method,”  defined  in  Monroe’s 
Cyclopedia  of  Education  as  the  method  in 
which  facts  are  not  given  directly  to  the 
pupil,  but  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  situation 
that  will  stimulate  him  to  acquire  facts. 
The  five  cardinal  points  of  the  direct  method 
in  language  teaching  were  given  by  A.  C. 
Krause  in  his  1916  book  as:  insistence  upon 
good  pronunciation,  oral  work,  inductive 
teaching,  genuine  reading,  realia.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  language 
is  not  mentioned  as  a  cardinal  point.  In 
fact  he  says  once:  “Indeed,  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  if  all  instruction  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian  were 
conducted  in  those  languages  after  the  first 
year  of  college  work  in  them.”  Agahi  he 
says  that  systematic  work  in  grammar 
after  the  student  knows  something  of  the 
language  is  best  carried  on  in  English. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  after  the  foregoing, 
I  am  not  advocating  less  Spanish  in  the  class 
room.  On  the  contrary,  more.  But  the 
question  is  which  is  more — a  student’s 
labored  explanation  that  el  articulo  deter- 
minado  tiene  que  ser  masculino  porqiie  tiene 
que  concordar  con  el  substantivo  (The  definite 
article  must  be  masculine  because  it  must 
agree  with  the  noun) — said  explanation  in 
good  Spanish  requiring  from  one  minute  to 
several  according  to  the  aptness  of  the 
pupil — or  an  English  explanation  of  the 
point  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  followed  by 
the  pupils’  saying  in  Spanish  “a  book,” 
“a  man,”  “a  boy,”  “a  tree,”  “a  telephone,” 
“a  teacher,”  “a  desk,”  etc. 

Direct  Method-ists  and  Reform  Method¬ 
ists  never  meant  for  us  to  chat  about  sub¬ 
junctives  and  pronoun  objects,  but  with 
them.  Grammar  was  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  be  a  means  to  an  end,  only. 
Of  course  they  could  not  eliminate  grammar 
altogether,  as  the  enemies  of  these  newer 
methods  charged  them  with  wanting  to  do. 
Every  one  of  twenty  pupils  in  a  forty-minute 
class  cannot  hear  and  say  enough  times  every 
noun  he  may  ever  want  to  use  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  recognize  masculine 
nouns  and  understand  the  agreement  of 
article  and  adjective.  He  cannot  hear  and 


use  often  enoughthe  third  person  singular  pre¬ 
terit  of  every  verb  he  will  ever  want  to  em¬ 
ploy  to  make  it  superfluous  for  him  to  know 
the  6  and  id  endings  necessary  to  form  it. 

Tremendous  gains  have  been  realized. 
Text-books  are  “A  First  Book”  or  “f/n 
Curso  Prdctico”  these  days,  instead  of  the 
repellent  “Spanish  Grammar.”  The  newer 
lesson  titles,  “La  Sala  de  Clase,”  etc.,  are 
more  appealing  then  “The  Verb,”  or  “Sub¬ 
ject  Personal  Pronouns.”  The  examples 
afforded  in  any  single  lesson  are  still,  of 
necessity,  rather  scanty  for  a  student  ac¬ 
tually  to  discover  the  rule  for  himself,  but 
at  least  the  method  is  inductive  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  in  our  texts  grammatical  explana¬ 
tions  are  found  on  the  page  following  the 
reading  matter,  instead  of  the  page  preceding. 
xVnd  the  simple  style  of  the  exercises  and  the 
practical  talkableness  of  the  vocabulary 
are  among  the  most  noteworthy  gains. 
And  now  why  jeopardize  these  gains  by  drag¬ 
ging  in  this  white  elephant  of  the  teaching  of 
the  grammar  in  Spanish?  Why  make  an 
obstacle  race  of  what  might  now  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  sprint? 

What  were  the  people  thinking  of  who 
tried  to  popularize  this?  Perhaps  of  the 
sporadic  brilliant  student  whose  mind  is 
alert,  whose  ear  is  keen,  whose  tongue  is 
agile,  and  who  comes  to  us  thoroughly 
grounded  in  Pmglish  grammar.  In  dealing 
with  this  type  of  student,  the  extra  effort 
entailed  for  this  work  would  be  negligible. 
But  is  it  not  rather  a  fad  whose  purpose  is 
not  to  make  the  most  students  learn  the  most 
Spanish  in  the  least  time,  but  to  do  a  stunt? 
It  is  a  game  w’e  are  playing  of  stump  your 
neighbor — to  conduct  a  class  without  a  word 
of  English. 

“Oh,  it  is  high  time  for  the  pendulum  to 
swing — back?”  No,  never  to  the  days  of 
eye  Spanish  only,  but  to  a  common-sense 
plan  that  does  not  loll  over  a  hobby  and 
apotheosize  method  at  the  price  of  the  end. 
Which  is  more  important — that  our  students 
say:  **El  adjetivo  concuerda  con  el  sub¬ 
stantivo  que  modijica”  (The  adjective  agrees 
with  the  noun  it  modifies),  or  that  he  show 
it  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  having  the 
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general  fact  stated  in  the  least  possible 
time,  and  in  English?  A  teacher  once  told 
me  that  in  his  beginning  classes  most  of  the 
conversation  was  based  on  the  grammar! 
But  of  what  possible  value  is  it  to  say 
“‘PediV’  rige  el  subjunctivo'*  (“Pedir”  gov¬ 
erns  the  subjunctive)  if  one  has  no  time  left 
to  say  in  correct  Spanish:  “I  asked  him  to 
come.”?  I  had  a  sample  in  my  own  class 
where  I  was  following  this  prescribed  cur¬ 
rent.  The  class  prepared  a  series  of  original 
questions  for  conversation.  Imagine  my 
state  of  mind  on  hearing:  “sCudndo  se  usa 
el  imperfecto?**  (When  is  the  imperfect  used?) 
Heavens,  who  wants  to  gossip  about  the 
imperfect? 

Much  has  been  said  of  creating  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Spanish  country  in  the  class 
room.  When  one  lives  in  Spain,  he  is  not 
greeted  with  **  substantivo”  **verbo”  or 
adjetivo.*'  If  one  learns  quickly  in  a 
foreign  country  it  is  because  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  When  Dona  Amparo  at  the  table, 
asked  in  Spanish  of  my  father  who  knows 
no  Spanish,  if  he  wished  something  more, 
father  said:  “No,  thank  you.”  I  have 
never  told  a  student  in  Spanish  that  he  was 
wanted  in  the  office  (after  the  phone  rang), 
or  to  get  rid  of  some  gum,  or  to  close  a  door, 
or  to  sit  up  in  his  seat,  that  I  did  not  get  a 
quick  and  understanding  response.  There 
is  no  reason  for  any  English  when  the  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  quickly  conveyed  in  Spanish,  but 
my  father  would  not  have  understood : 
“Ei  subjuntivo  se  usa  en  cldusulas  introdu- 
cidas  por  un  pronombre  relativo  despuh  de 
una  expresion  negativa,  o  cuando  el  relativo 
tenga  un  antecedente  indeterminado.”  (The 
subjunctive  is  used  in  clauses  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun  after  a  negative  expression 
or  when  the  relative  has  an  indefinite  ante¬ 
cedent).  Further,  why  should  he  care  to? 

This  insistence  on  nothing  but  Spanish 
makes  liars  or  apologists  of  the  teachers 
(that  is,  the  teachers  who  are  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  the  most  possible 
Spanish,  rather  than  advertising  themselves 
as  the  exponents  of  a  method)  and  makes 
victims  of  the  students.  They  pay  for  the 
fads  and  fancies,  for  the  “all-Spanish”  bee. 


as  we  paid,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  in  the 
visual,  pre-oral-aural  epoch.  A  sentence  on 
the  board  raised  a  question  in  the  mind  of  a 
first-year  student  of  mine,  a  student  not  at 
all  above  the  average,  possibly  below.  He 
asked  in  English  why  the  sentence  was  as  it 
was.  But  I  insisted  on  “ S  Por  que  se  usa...?'* 
S  N o  se  puede  usar? .  .  ."  (Why  do  you 

use.  .  .?  Can’t  you  use.  .  .  ?)  Yes, 
it  was  all  Spanish,  but  the  boy  who  wanted, 
needed,  and  was  entitled  to  a  brief  and  lucid 
explanation  of  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
tried  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  smiled 
and  said:  “Never  mind.”  No  doubt  I 
should  have  required  him  to  make  it  “A’o 
importa."  Meanwhile.  .  .  .  the  sen¬ 

tence? 

If  you  say  this  is  adhering  too  closely  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  every  rule  has  its 
exceptions,  why  then  not  be  frank  about  it? 
Why  not  tear  off  the  masque  and  stop  pre¬ 
tending?  A  successful  teacher  of  Spanish 
now  in  a  state  university,  told  me  several 
years  ago  when  in  high  school  teaching,  in 
answer  to  my  query:  “Do  you  use  all 
Spanish?”:  “I  give  all  my  directions,  etc., 
in  Spanish,  but  grammatical  explanations  in 
English.”  Nothing  could  be  more  sensi¬ 
bly  or  succinctly  put,  and  I  have  never  been 
convinced  she  was  not  entirely  right. 

This  insistence  on  all  Spanish  is  not  even 
in  accord  with  one  principle  of  educational 
psychology — that  of  getting  the  thing  into 
the  realm  of  the  known.  One  does  not  de¬ 
fine  one  word  with  another  form  of  the  same 
root,  nor  one  medical  term  only  with  other 
medical  terms,  nor  do  mute  teachers  of 
music  decline  to  answer  their  student's  ques¬ 
tions  in  any  other  way  than  with  the  musical 
instrument ! 

I  want  my  students  to  be  able  to  eat, 
drink,  be  merry,  buy,  sell,  travel,  in  Spanish. 
I  am  not  ambitious  for  them  to  answer  in 
Spanish:  **sCudles  son  los  pronombres  de- 
mostratiros  ?"  (What  are  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns?)  or  “<?  Cudl  es  la  tercera  persona 
del  singular  del  presente  de  subjuntivo  del 
verbo  ^pedir'f"  (What  is  the  third  singular 
present  subjunctive  of  the  verb  “pedir”?) 
The  thing  people  have  come  to  term  direct 
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method  is  the  most  circuitous  thing  in  the  Of  course  we  know  the  “retort  courteous” 
world.  The  time  we  talk  about  the  parts  of  that  is  ever  ready :  “  We  do  it  here  at.  .  .  . 

speech  in  Spanish  is  stolen  from  the  other  We  teach  Spanish  grammar  in  Spanish,  and 
type  of  conversation — question  and  answer  our  students  far  excel  those  from  all  other 
based  on  the  material  at  hand.  Give  us  the  parts  of  the  United  States.”  Our  reply  is 
right  to  use  our  mother  tongue  without  that  there  will  certainly  always  be  varying 
apology  when  it  should  he  used.  Then  ex-  degrees  of  accomplishment  due  to  manifold 
act  of  us  an  espahol  mas  castizo  when  it  is  contributing  factors,  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
used.  Require  of  us  the  elimination  of  heard  of  the  danger  of  any  students  knowing 
Anglicisms  and  Anglicized  intonation.  too  much  of  the  foreign  language.  Though 

W’e  believe  in  the  real  principles  of  the  yours  may  be  relatively  the  best,  for  it  is 
direct  method,  in  subordinating  grammati-  not  the  privilege  of  all  American  students 
cal  explanations,  reducing  them  to  a  mini-  to  study  with  a  distinguished  Hisnanist, 
mum,  which  automatically  reduces  English  have  they  even  yet  reached  the  maximum 
to  a  minimum,  approaching  zero  as  a  limit,  of  attainment?  Or  could  they  still  be  better 
as  the  classes  advance.  But  let  us  put  prac-  than  they  are?  May  your  results  not  be 
tical  Spanish  ahead  of  the  mere  game  of  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  the  teaching  of 
having  forty  minutes  without  a  word  of  grammar  in  Spanish? 

English.  Let  us  not  pretend  longer  to  be  More  Spanish?  Better  Spanish!  Yes! 
advocates  of  this  warped,  twisted  indirect  Exclusively  Spanish  in  the  teaching  of  it  to 
direct  method.  beginners?  No. 

A  SOCIAL  USE  OF  BIOLOGY 

Otis  W.  Caldwell  and  Charles  W.  Finley 

IN  ORDER  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  Post,  and  Washington  Post,  and  the  Novem- 
biological  information  the  public  is  re-  ber  issues  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
ceiving  through  its  public  press,  seven-  Indianapolis  News,  Memphis  Commercial 
teen  full  months’  issues  of  newspapers  have  Appeal,  New  York  Tribune,  Atlanta  Consti- 
been  secured  and  a  careful  study  made  of  the  tution,  and  Kansas  City  Star.  It  will  be 
biological  articles  in  them.  In  the  selection  noted  that  in  the  latter  list  are  three  papers 
of  the  papers,  effort  was  made  to  secure  found  also  in  the  June  group.  In  all  there 
various  types  such  as  those  having  a  large  is  a  total  of  492  day-issues  with  a  total  esti- 
circulation  but  rather  limited  geographical  mated  number  of  13,796  pages, 
distribution,  those  with  more  limited  cir-  In  a  preliminarj’^  study  it  was  found  that 
culation  and  narrow  distribution,  those  of  biological  information  appeared  in  the  pa- 
large  and  of  small  cities.  It  is  not  claimed  pers  in  at  least  four  forms;  first,  there  are 
that  the  best  papers  were  chosen,  as  other  the  strictly  biological  articles  upon  which 
papers  in  the  cities  represented  and  in  other  the  conclusions  found  in  this  report  are 
cities  would  doubtless  have  fulfilled  the  pur-  based;  second,  mere  reference  or  allusion  to 
pose  as  well  as  the  ones  used.  biological  information  in  other  articles; 

The  papers  chosen  were  the  June  issues  of  third,  biological  information  strictly  com- 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Los  Angeles  mercial  in  nature  appearing  regularly  in 
Times,  New  York  Globe,  New  York  Tribune,  sections  given  to  commercial  crop  and  stock 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle  Post  In-  reports;  and  fourth,  such  information  as  is 
tellingencer,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Chicago  involved  in  paid  advertisements  regarding 
Daily  News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Houston  healthy  household  and  other  matters.  The 
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biological  information  involved  in  the  three 
latter  forms,  namely,  allusions,  commercial 
reports,  and  advertisements,  was  not  included 
in  the  study. 

A  careful  scanning  of  every  page  of  each 
issue  was  made  in  order  to  locate  the  articles 
based  upon  biological  information.  These 
articles  were  clipped,  dated,  and  numbered. 
The  clippings  of  each  day’s  issue,  ranging 
from  one  to  ninety-six  clippings,  were 
mounted  on  a  sheet,  and  all  the  clippings  for 
the  month  for  each  newspaper  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  folder  for  further  study.  The 
clippings  were  later  read  and  tentatively 
classified.  During  the  work  this  tentative 
scheme  of  classification  was  improved  and 
enlarged  as  new  types  of  information  were 
encountered.  The  main  headings  under 
which  the  articles  were  grouped  are :  “  Health” 
(897),  “Animals”  (75.5),  “Plants”  (660), 
“Food”  (533),  “Organizations  of  Produ¬ 
cers”  (81),  “Nature”  (74),  “Evolution” 
(47),  and  “Fictitious”  (14).  Of  the  total 
3061  articles  found  2845  concerned  the  first 
four  headings  and  but  216  the  last  four. 
The  articles  totaled  25,506  inches,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  8.3  inches  as  the  average  length.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
“Fictitious”  articles  is  not  only  low,  but 
that  their  average  length  is  less  than  half 
that  of  the  average  length  of  the  other  arti¬ 
cles.  "It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  the 
modern  press  that  one  may  read  two  hun¬ 
dred  articles  ba.sed  upon  biological  informa¬ 
tion,  and  while  doing  so  probably  encounter 
but  one  short  spurious  or  fictitious  article. 

I.  Health 

Tiie  large  number  of  articles  pertaining 
to  health  (897)  provides  interesting  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  for  the  conclusions  of 
various  recent  reports  in  reorganization  of 
education.  In  these  reports  it  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  health  is  the  most 
important  objective  of  modern  education. 
Probably  few  things  relate  more  definitely  to 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  than  the  health  of  its 
f)eople.  So  far  as  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  are  concerned,  nothing  is  of  greater 


importance.  Much  impetus  has  been  given 
health  work  in  our  schools  in  recent  years  by 
propaganda  carried  on  by  organizations 
both  outside  of  and  within  the  teaching 
profession.  Pamphlets  and  texts  have  been 
prepared  from  health  primers  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  to  texts  for  college  classes. 

Several  of  the  papers  used  in  this  study 
have  regular  health  features,  as  “Health 
Talks,”  “Secrets  of  Health  and  Happiness,” 
“How  to  Keep  Well,”  and  “The  Ways  of 
Health.”  Such  departments  are  usually 
conducted  by  a  physician  and  are  made  up 
of  copyrighted  material.  While  persons 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  might 
often  desire  greater  refinement  or  more 
complete  citation  of  authority  than  is  some¬ 
times  used,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
articles  are  prepared  for  use  by  the  general 
reader,  who  is  not  presumed  to  be  especially 
concerned  with  all  the  topics  presented. 

The  presence  of  the  epidemic  in  Kansas 
City  gave  the  newspapers  an  opportunity 
for  a  campaign  of  public  information  con¬ 
cerning  smallpox,  and  the  Kansas  City  Star 
did  launch  such  a  campaign.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  way  in  which  this  material 
was  presented  and  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  city  authorities,  civic  clubs,  and  public 
schools  in  combating  the  scourge.  From 
a  study  of  the  files  of  the  paper  for  the 
month  it  is  possible  to  plan  a  campaign  for 
needed  city  ordinances  and  types  of  public 
information  for  use  in  such  emergencies. 

“Germ  Diseases,”  “Hygiene  and  Sanita¬ 
tion,”  and  “Health  Education”  easily  lead 
in  quantity  in  the  articles  found,  these  three 
groups  containing  considerably  more  than 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  health  articles. 
Following  these  is  “Non-germ  Diseases,” 
with  more  than  one  hundred  articles.  Some 
of  the  diseases  about  which  articles  appear 
are  widely  mentioned,  and  apparently  are  of 
wide  interest  and  importance.  Others  less 
frequently  mentioned  are  clearly  of  more 
importance  than  the  amount  of  space  given 
would  indicate  at  first  glance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  infantile  paralysis,  scarlet  fever,  and 
lock-jaw  are  diseases  in  which  all  communi¬ 
ties  are  probably  interested,  since  they  are 
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diseases  which  are  dreaded  everywhere. 
“Dietetics,”  “First  Aid,”  and  “Drugs”  are 
fairly  constant  in  their  appearance,  but  are 
not  large  in  amount.  The  other  topics  re¬ 
ceive  less  attention  both  in  amount  and  in 
regularity  of  their  appearance  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  papers. 

The  number  of  health  articles  found  per 
paper  for  the  whole  month  ranges  from  145 
to  12,  and  the  total  length  per  paper  for 
the  whole  month  ranges  from  588  to  85 
inches.  To  what  extent  especially  signi¬ 
ficant  local  disturbances  may  have  caused 
the  number  of  articles  in  any  of  the  papers 
was  not  conclusively  determined. 

Germ  Diseases. — Smallpox  leads  the  list 
of  eighteen  mentioned  germ  diseases  with 
90  articles  pertaining  to  it.  Others  men¬ 
tioned  are  tuberculosis,  rabies,  yellow  fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  bubonic  plague,  colds, 
malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  influenza,  leprosy, 
scarlet  fever,  lockjaw,  infantile  paralysis, 
pellagra,  chicken  pox  and  measles. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — It  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  most  of  the  articles 
appearing  on  health  topics  would  deal  with 
prevention  of  ill  health,  with  cures  for  those 
who  are  ill,  and  with  production  of  those 
physical  conditions  which  tend  to  make  ill 
health  less  common.  The  number  of  such 
articles  on  “Hygiene  and  Sanitation”  is  but 
slightly  less  than  those  dealing  with  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  Only  one  of  the  seventeen 
papers  fails  to  include  such  articles.  Since 
this  group  of  articles  advises  the  public  as 
to  what  to  do,  as  well  as  giving  information 
about  the  subjects  discussed,  the  importance 
of  this  type  of  material  is  evident. 

Health  Education. — Articles  designed  def¬ 
initely  to  educate  the  public  upon  health 
matters  are  closely  related  to  those  which 
deal  with  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  the 
number  of  such  articles,  179,  makes  this 
group  of  importance.  Articles,  parts  of 
which  deal  with  “Health  Education,”  are, 
because  of  chief  emphasis,  sometimes  classi¬ 
fied  under  other  headings.  Sometimes  topics 
here  classified  were  apparently  designed 
chiefly  for  persons  who  need  intelligent  ad¬ 
monition,  supported  by  definite  but  re¬ 


latively  meagre  information.  They  do  not 
indicate  that  the  papers  concerned  have 
adopted  a  definite  campaign  of  health  educa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  that  a  general  public  interest 
justifies  articles  on  health  education  of 
whatever  types  of  material  the  papers  may 
from  time  to  time  find  accessible. 

Non-Germ  Diseases. — It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  diseases  included  under  this  head¬ 
ing  may  later  prove  to  be  caused  by  germs, 
but  the  grouping  used  is  consistent  with 
present  knowledge.  Surgical  operations, 
radium  treatment,  cancer  discussions,  ade¬ 
noids,  and  goiter,  are  the  leading  topics,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  119  articles  included  under  this 
heading.  A  keen  interest  in  cancer  appears 
in  all  the  papers,  if  abundance  of  newspaper 
articles  is  a  safe  guide  to  conclusions. 

Dietetics,  Drugs,  First  Aid,  Physiology. — 
The  remaining  four  sub-topics  are  represen¬ 
ted  by  a  total  of  189  articles.  Dietetics  is 
included  in  this  group,  because  articles 
under  this  heading  are  concerned  mainly 
with  physiological  aspects  of  problems  in 
nutrition.  Such  articles  do  not  emphasize 
foods  and  food  problems  as  constantly  as 
they  do  physiological  problems.  Prevention 
of  accidents  becomes  increasingly  important 
as  automobiles,  auto-trucks,  motorcycles 
and  other  modern  machines  increase  in  the 
number  and  the  extension  of  their  use.  The 
number  of  such  accidents  and  the  severity 
of  their  results  are  astonishing  to  any  one 
who  takes  time  to  collect  the  data.  It  is 
clear  that  campaigns  of  information  and  for 
regulation  will  soon  become  generally  neces¬ 
sary,  as  they  have  already  been  found  helpful 
in  certain  localities.  Articles  dealing  with 
drugs  and  campaigns  of  information  about 
their  improper  use  are  fairly  general.  Only 
a  few  articles  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
human  physiology  appeared  in  the  whole 
list  of  papers. 

II.  Animals 

A  study  of  the  articles  in  this  and  in  the 
other  sections  reveals  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  biology,  so  far  as  the  public  press  is 
concerned,  is  homocentric,  as  these  articles 
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either  directly  or  indirectly  relate  themselves 
to  biology  as  it  aflFects  man  or  is  affected  by 
man.  This  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
organization  of  most  of  the  texts  in  elemen¬ 
tary  biology.  Man  has  greatly  changed 
the  biological  part  of  his  environment,  either 
by  changing  the  plants  and  animals  them¬ 
selves,  by  breeding  controls,  or  by  modifying 
such  natural  factors  as  temperature,  light, 
food,  etc.  “Untrammeled  nature,”  to  most 
of  us,  is  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Approximately  one  fourth  of  all  articles 
pertained  to  animals.  Judging  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  articles,  the  public  press  places 
emphasis  on  “Improvement  and  Care,”  on 
“General  Interest  in  Animals,”  their  “Re¬ 
creational  Value,”  “Obnoxious  Forms,” 
“Economic  Importance,”  and  “Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Propagation,”  while  the  usual  text¬ 
book  emphasizes  “Structure,”  “Life  His¬ 
tory,”  and  “Classification.” 

Improvement  and  Care. — ^The  number  of 
articles  found  is  indicative  of  much  public 
concern  about  the  problem  of  producing 
better  live  stock.  Poultry  shows  are  given 
with  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public  in 
the  various  breeds  of  poultry;  likewise, 
exhibitions  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
given,  sometimes  exclusively  to  one  type  of 
animal,  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  Holstein  cattle, 
etc.,  but  generally  given  to  all  types.  County 
and  state  fairs  aid  much  in  this  work. 
Contests  are  staged  and  prizes  given  in  some 
states  or  sections  of  states  for  the  breeding 
of  the  best  animal  of  a  given  breed,  or  for  the 
raising  of  the  hen  laying  the  most  eggs  in  a 
given  time.  Campaigns  for  better  stock 
production  are  staged  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Frequently  automobile  “cara¬ 
vans”  convey  large  groups  of  farmers  and 
farmers-to-be  to  model  farms  or  other  places 
where  select  breeds  of  animals  are  tobefound. 

General  Interest. — Under  this  heading 
were  classed  such  articles  as,  “New  Angora 
Arrival  at  the  Zoo,”  “A  Queer  Bird  Cap¬ 
tured,”  “A  Bear  Winters  in  a  City  Park,” 
“A  Timber  Rattler  with  Seven  Rattles 
Killed,”  “A  Wild  Animal’s  Love  for  its 
Keeper,”  “Angry  Squirrel  Bites  Woman,” 
and  “The  Lion  a  Favorite  for  Movie  Films.” 


The  evening  animal  story  regularly  appear¬ 
ing  in  many  of  the  papers  is  an  indication  of  a 
general  interest  of  the  public  in  animals. 
These  suggest  rather  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
terests;  therefore  this  topic  is  one  under 
which  articles  of  general  information  have 
been  grouped.  At  first,  it  was  thought  that 
articles  concerning  the  work  of  humane 
societies  should  be  listed  under  “Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Animals.”  It  is  seen,  however,  that 
these  articles  have  as  a  main  theme  the 
humane  care  of  animals  in  distress  rather 
than  that  of  conservation,  hence  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  them  here. 

Recreation  and  Enjoyment. — The  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer  ran  a  “Dogs  for  Homes  and 
Homes  for  Dogs”  section.  The  editor  made 
the  receiving  and  placing  of  household  pets 
his  specialty.  There  were  many  articles  to 
followers  of  the  rod  mentioning  the  arrival 
of  fish  and  to  hunters  telling  of  places  in 
which  excellent  shooting  might  be  found. 

Obnoxious  Animals. — ^The  nation’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  gypsy  moth,  the  brown- 
tail  moth,  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  cotton 
boll  weevil,  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  English 
sparrow,  and  other  introduced  animals  gives 
us  good  cause  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
introducing  forms  into  new  territory  in 
which  their  natural  enemies  do  not  exist. 
We  have  discovered  that  animals  which  are 
not  recognized  as  pests  in  their  home  en¬ 
vironment  may  become  obnoxious  when 
introduced  elsewhere.  In  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  November  13,  1921,  is  an  article 
vividly  portraying  the  encroachment  of 
rabbits  in  Australia  and  the  constant  war¬ 
fare  waged  against  them. 

Some  of  our  rodents  are  obnoxious,  as  the 
rat  in  its  relation  to  the  spread  of  bubonic 
plague,  the  muskrat  and  its  destruction  of 
farm  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts,  the 
house  mouse,  field  mouse,  and  others. 
Gophers,  in  addition  to  perforating  the 
banks  of  irrigation  ditches,  are  charged  with 
depredations  on  orchards,  as  is  shown  by  an 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  5, 
1921,  entitled  “To  Show  Methods  of  Saving 
Girdled  Trees.” 

Economic  Importance. — Only  two  sections 
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of  the  “Animal”  articles  received  recogni¬ 
tion  in  all  the  papers — that  of  “General 
Interest”  and  “Economic  Importance.” 
New  economic  uses  for  animals  and  their  by¬ 
products  are  constantly  being  found.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  largest  profits  derived  from 
the  stock-yards  industry  are  now  obtained 
from  the  by-products  which  were  thrown 
away  when  the  industry  was  young. 
Through  articles  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  information  was  given  concerning 
methods  of  pearl  fishing,  methods  of  stimu¬ 
lating  pearl  production  by  molluscs,  profit 
to  be  made  by  catching  turtles  for  food,  by 
raising  skunks  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
by  sponge  farming. 

Conservation  and  Propagation. — Through 
articles  one  learns  that  the  states  are  now 
making  efforts  to  replace  some  of  the  wild 
life  rapidly  diminishing  by  setting  aside 
large  preserves  for  big  game  and  game  farms 
for  grouse,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  water 
fowl;  by  fish  hatcheries;  and  by  fur  farms 
for  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as 
mink,  skunk,  and  fox.  Laws  protecting 
wild  life  for  a  season  are  given  publicity,  and 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  men  transgressing  these  laws. 
The  effort  of  the  national  government  to  aid 
in  the  conservation  of  our  game  birds  and 
animals  is  shown  by  a  series  of  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  concern¬ 
ing  a  dove-killing  case  in  Georgia  in  which 
the  offender  was  prosecuted  by  the  federal 
government.  Articles  appeared  in  which 
appeal  was  made  to  the  hunter  imploring 
him  to  be  a  sportsman  and  not  a  game  hog. 
It  was  recognized  that  not  all  persons 
possessing  hunter’s  license  can  be  classed  as 
true  sportsmen.  There  are  hunters  possessed 
of  wealth,  leisure,  paraphernalia,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  which  make  them  a  menace  to  our 
game  animals.  Need  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  curbing  the  operations  of  such  depreda¬ 
tors  is  shown  in  articles  depicting  the  de¬ 
crease  of  our  game,  fish,  birds,  and  larger 
mammals.  A  few  articles  appeared  showing 
attempts  to  rehabilitate  our  stock  of  game 
birds,  salmon,  deer,  and  to  produce  increasing 
numbers  of  reindeer  in  Canada  and  Alaska. 


Interrelations. — A  may -fly  nymph  may  be 
eaten  by  a  small  fish,  the  small  fish  becomes 
food  for  a  larger  one,  which  is  in  turn  caught 
and  eaten  by  man.  The  cycle  does  not  end 
here,  but  a  few  links  in  the  inevitable  chain 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  have  been  in¬ 
dicated.  When  food  interrelations,  as  those 
of  the  catfish  and  mosquito,  favor  man,  we 
are  anxious  to  protect  the  catfish;  if  not 
favorable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hair  seal  and 
the  salmon,  we  pay  money  to  destroy  the 
offending  hair  seal.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  investigators  that  our  insectivorous 
birds  and  other  animals  are  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  crop  producer;  by  others  that 
these  same  animals  are  absolutely  essential, 
and  that,  but  for  them,  a  short  time  would 
suffice  to  see  the  eradication  of  all  plant  life 
by  insects.  Thirty-eight  articles  appeared 
regarding  various  food  interrelations  as  is 
indicated  in  the  above  statements.  Some  of 
the  titles  of  articles  follow:  “Seal  Shooting 
Profitable  at  $3  a  Head.” — Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer,  June  1,  1921.  “Spain  Im¬ 
ports  Georgia  Fish  to  Eat  Mosquitoes.” — 
New  York  Tribune,  June  20,  1921.  “Cat¬ 
fish  to  be  Used  in  War  on  Mosquitoes.” — 
Atlanta  Constitution,  June  23, 1921.  “Found 
Mystery  Bugs  WJio  Can  Wipe  Out  Potato 
Bugs.” — Houston  Post,  June  24,  1921. 
“Squirrels  Gather  Seeds.” — Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  November  16,  1921. 

Diseases',  Life  History,  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution. — Thirty-five  articles  appeared  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature,  cause,  treatment,  or 
eradication  of  diseases  of  animals,  such  as 
“Limberneck  Cause”  and  “Rinderpest  Fol¬ 
lows  Big  Wars.”  But  seventeen  articles 
appeared  which  could  be  classed  under 
“Life  History.”  Those  appearing  did  not 
begin  with  the  animal  in  the  egg  stage  and 
trace  its  development  to  adulthood,  but  re¬ 
lated  rather  to  some  particular  phase  in  the 
life  cycle.  Eleven  articles  stressed  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

III.  Plants 

There  are  twelve  subdivisions  of  the  main 
topic,  “Plants,”  under  which  were  filed 
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660  articles.  “Plants  in  Cultivation,”  in¬ 
clude  almost  one  third  of  this  total.  This 
number  is  even  more  significant  when  we 
keep  in  mind  that  all  strictly  commercial 
crop  reports  were  omitted  from  the  study. 
None  of  the  papers  failed  to  include  articles 
dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
Articles  dealing  with  forestry  are  next  in 
abundance.  All  but  two  of  the  papers  in¬ 
clude  such  articles.  The  wide  distribution 
of  these  articles  indicates  a  general  interest 
in  this  topic.  Approximately  one  tenth  of 
all  the  plant  articles  deal  with  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  plant  life.  These  are  ecolo¬ 
gical  in  their  nature,  and  indicate  an  ex¬ 
tensive  interest  in  the  factors  of  the  weather 
as  conditioning  the  success  of  plant  life. 
The  other  sub-topics  which  show  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  are  plants  “In  the  Industries,” 
and  “Improvement”  of  plants.  The  re¬ 
maining  sub-topics  are  significant,  but  do  not 
appear  in  large  numbers.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  “Conservation”  of  plants  as 
here  used,  does  not  include  articles  dealing 
with  forest  conservation,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  native  plant  life  other  than  trees. 

In  Cultivation. — It  seems  logical  that 
much  attention  should  be  given  to  problems 
relating  to  selection  and  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  to  quantity  production  and  cost 
of  plants  that  furnish  food  for  man  and  to 
those  which  serve  as  feed  for  farm  animals. 
Thirty-four  articles  appeared  dealing  with 
new  crop  areas  in  which  experiments  were 
being  made  with  cotton,  hay  crops,  sugar 
beets,  rubber  plants,  etc. 

Forestry. — Of  the  660  plant  articles, 
105  deal  with  forestry,  these  being  generally 
distributed  among  the  papers.  Over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  articles  deal  with  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  following  sub-divisions:  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Value,”  “Conservation  and  Re¬ 
forestation,”  and  “Forest  Fires.”  That 
forestry  is  a  national  and  not  a  local  topic 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  leading  in  the  number  of  articles  on 
this  subject  are  found  the  San  Francisco 
C/irontc/c,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Many  of  the  articles  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  reduction  of  forest  lands,  and  to  need  of 
planting  trees,  opening  new  forest  lands, 
finding  new  uses  for  timber,  reprocessing  old 
timber  or  timber  products.  A  good  many 
people  are  under  the  false  impression  that  no 
large  unopened  timber  areas  remain  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  article,  “Timber 
Development  South,”  Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript,  November  9,  1921,  speaks  of  a  region 
that  is  but  a  type  of  many  which  exist  but 
are  still  unavailable.  There  is  much  timber, 
both  soft  and  hard  woods,  in  the  South. 
Titles  suggestive  of  types  of  articles  con¬ 
cerning  forestry  are:  “De-Inking  Process 
to  Cut  Paper  Price  30  Percent.” — New 
York  Tribune,  June  8,  1921.  “Northwest 
Fir  in  500  New  Cars.” — Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer,  June  23,  1921.  “Experts  Re¬ 
port  on  Rubber  Plantings.” — Los  Angeles 
Times,  June  26,  1921.  “Plant  Trees,  Urge 
Chairman  of  Forestry.” — Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  June  19,  1921.  “Four  Counties  Fight 
Raging  Forest  Fires.” — Los  Angeles  Times, 
June  22,  1921.  “Make  Most  of  the  Big 
Trees.” — San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  26, 
1921. 

Gardening  and  Horticulture. — It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  “Plants  in  Cultivation”  with 
201  articles,  and  “Gardening  and  Horticul¬ 
ture”  with  91  articles,  compose  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  660  plant  articles.  These 
two  sub-divisions  are  closely  related.  Al¬ 
most  all  householders  at  some  time  of  the 
year  are  interested  in  types  of  plantings 
which  may  best  be  growm  to  beautify  their 
homes,  or  will  best  produce  fruit  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  or  vegetables  in  the  garden.  Most 
people  wish  to  cultivate  flowering  plants, 
shrubbery,  or  garden  plants,  and  likewise 
find  pleasure  in  the  seed  catalogue  and 
pruning  book.  The  fact  that  not  many 
persons  really  produce  successful  orchards  or 
gardens  does  not  seem  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
terest.  The  titles  suggested  as  types  would 
doubtless  meet  a  hearty  reception  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  as  would  appropriate 
but  different  articles  meet  the  needs  in  other 
places.  “Tells  Which  Flowers  are  Easiest 
to  Grow.” — Chicago  Daily  News,  June  1, 
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1921.  “All  About  Rhododendrons.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript,  June  2,  1921. 
“Vegetables  Which  May  Be  Planted  in 
June.” — Los  Angeles  Times,  June  5,  1921. 

Climatic  Influences. — There  are  sixty-two 
articles  dealing  with  weather  conditions  as 
they  affect  plant  life.  Sometimes  these 
articles  deal  wholly  with  plant  crops,  but 
the  emphasis  is  usually  upon  weather  factors 
as  determining  influences  upon  plant  growth. 
If  the  temperature  drops  suddenly  and  too 
far,  when  peach  or  apple  buds  are  just  open¬ 
ing,  the  crop  is  killed.  Cotton  cannot  be 
grown  above  a  certain  low  temperature  line, 
which  line  moves  northward  as  new  and 
more  hardy  cotton  plants  are  slowly  secured 
through  plant  breeding  or  improvement. 
Excessive  rainfall  or  scarcity  of  it  seriously 
disturbs  the  proper  balance  of  conditions 
essential  to  the  best  growth  of  plants;  and  in 
an  hour  a  hot  dry  wind  may  blight  the 
plants,  and  likewise  the  human  hopes,  over 
wide  stretches  of  country.  Some  climatic 
influences  are  as  yet  entirely  beyond  human 
control,  while  some  may  be  controlled,  at 
least  prepared  for,  so  that  unfavorable  re¬ 
sults  may  be  avoided. 

Breeding  and  Improvement. — The  improve¬ 
ment  of  plants  by  means  of  selection,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  breeding,  provides  topics  for  a 
total  of  59  articles.  Interest  in  this  subject 
ranges  from  production  of  more  beautiful 
flowers  guided  by  aesthetic  ideals,  to  increase 
of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  plants 
guided  by  economic  considerations.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  flowers  are  made,  these  some¬ 
times  limited  to  a  single  species  of  plants  as 
in  the  Peony  and  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 
Similar  competitive  exhibitions  are  given  to 
corn,  wheat,  etc.  Some  of  the  articles 
describe,  in  popular  terms,  the  processes  by 
means  of  which  improvement  is  made. 
Type  titles  follow:  “Combine  for  Peony 
Show.” — BostonEvening  Transcript,I\mG  13, 
1921.  “  Winners  Named  for  Best  Roses.” — 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  June  17,  1921. 
“Developing  a  Beet  to  Resist  Curleytop.” — 
Los  Angeles  T imes,  June  1 9, 1 921 .  “  Biggest 
Wheat  Heads  are  Grown  in  Atlanta  Field.” 
— Atlanta  Constitution,  June  3,  1921. 


In  the  Industries. — In  the  54  articles  on 
plants  in  the  industries,  much  variety  is 
found.  The  articles  are  usually  informa¬ 
tional,  sometimes  statistical.  Titles  follow: 
“Where  Rubber  Comes  From.” — Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  June  25, 1921.  “Cotton 
Has  Many  Uses.” — Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
June  18,  1921. 

General  Interest. — The  fact  that  certain 
articles  could  not  be  approximately  classified 
under  some  of  the  other  sub-topics  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  such 
articles  are  unimportant.  Some  part  of  the 
articles  grouped  under  this  heading  might 
refer  to  cultivation,  improvement,  etc., 
but  the  main  emphasis  in  the  articles  relates 
to  a  real  but  genuine  public  interest.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  following  titles:  “Cacti 
Plants  in  Penn’s  Window.” — Boston  Even¬ 
ing  Transcript,  November  3,  1921.  “The 
Ginkgo  Tree  is  Saved.” — Kansas  City  Star, 
November  8,  1921. 

Diseases. — Destructive  diseases  of  plants 
are  treated  under  such  headings  as  apple 
scale,  Japanese  camphor  scale,  necessity  of 
protection  against  introduction  of  diseased 
plants,  cooperation  in  study  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  wheat  rust,  blue  mold  on  tobacco,  pear 
blight,  blight  of  citrus  fruits,  etc. 

Memorial  Planting. — ^All  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  engage  in  some  kinds  of  memorial  or 
decorative  planting.  An  old  flower  bed  is 
guarded  for  many  decades  because  it  was 
planted  by  someone  who  really  cared  for 
plants  and  for  beautification  of  the  home 
region.  Trees  planted  by  boys  or  girls  are 
treasured  when  these  young  people  are 
grown,  or  have  passed  away,  and  tree  plant¬ 
ings  are  used  as  a  means  of  setting  up  mem¬ 
orials  of  various  kinds.  Sixteen  such  articles 
appeared. 

New  Plants;  Obnoxious  Plants;  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Plants. — Thirteen,  six,  and  four  arti¬ 
cles,  respectively,  were  filed  under  these 
headings.  Persons  interested  in  applied 
biology  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  plants  from 
other  countries.  These  plants  are  some¬ 
times  decorative,  sometimes  for  food  or 
fibre.  Plants  may  also  be  introduced  with- 
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out  intent  and  may  become  objectionable 
weeds.  While  not  a  large  number  of  such 
articles  appear,  thirteen  in  all,  they  may 
concern  plants  that  will  soon  be  of  much 
importance.  The  remaining  sub-topics, 
“Obnoxious  Plants”  and  “ Conserv^ation  of 
Plants,”  are  together  represented  by  but  ten 
articles.  These  articles  deal  with  such 
things  as  poison  ivy  and  remedies  for  its  ill 
effects,  weeds,  and  the  protection  of  wild 
flowers. 

IV.  Food 

That  the  economics  of  biology  is  receiving 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  in  our 
schools  is  sho\VTi  by  the  frequent  use  of 
“Economic,”  “Practical,”  and  “Civic”  in 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  recent  texts  on  the 
subject.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of 
articles  pertaining  to  food  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  public  press  emphasizes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  of  the  question.  One  of  the 
papers  ran  a  special  section  devoted  to  food 
and  interrelated  questions,  stressing,  how¬ 
ever,  better  and  cheaper  foods.  This  paper 
with  the  cooperation  of  chain  and  other 
stores  and  markets  sold  to  the  public  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  honey,  straw¬ 
berry  jam,  New  Zealand  lamb,  fresh  fish, 
and  other  foods.  Since  the  war  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  food  costs  has  loomed  large  and  still 
holds  ranking  place  as  is  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  devoted  to  it. 

Other  sub-topics  in  this  section,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  relate  to  food  costs. 
Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  mar¬ 
shalled  by  our  agricultural  colleges,  state 
and  national  experiment  station  workers, 
and  household  arts  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities,  toward  producing  more  and 
better  food,  and  toward  conserving,  pre¬ 
serving,  and  marketing  that  already  pro¬ 
duced.  Municipally  controlled  markets, 
producer-to-consumer  bulbs,  and  public 
meetings  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  citi¬ 
zens  are  trying  to  meet  problems  involved 
in  food  costs  and  distribution.  As  samples 
of  titles  concerning  this  topic  the  three 
following  are  submitted:  “City’s  Beef  Ready 


To-day.” — Kansas  City  Star,  December  3, 
1921.  “Discussion  of  Milk  Price  at  City 
Club.” — Los  Angeles  Times,  June  17,  1921. 
“May  Food  Prices  Here  5  per  cent.  Under 
April  Costs.” — Washington  Post,  June  18, 
1921. 

Shipping  and  Packing. — Producers,  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  and  growers’  associations 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  new  and 
better  ways  of  caring  for  foods  from  the  time 
they  are  produced  to  the  time  of  consump¬ 
tion.  This  involves  a  study  of  harvesting, 
packing,  transportation,  marketing,  and 
storage.  One  hundred  and  five  such  arti¬ 
cles  appeared. 

Pure  Foods. — City  ordinances  and  state 
and  national  laws  are  made  regulating  the 
methods  of  production,  transportation,  pas¬ 
teurization,  preparation,  preservation,  adul¬ 
teration,  and  marketing  of  foods,  to  the  end 
that  these  foods  shall  be  safe  to  eat  when 
they  reach  the  consumer.  Many  of  these 
regulations  are  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  that  the  food  handlers  and  con¬ 
sumers  may  know  what  they  are.  In  some 
cities  civic  clubs  have  inspection  committees, 
which  visit  the  markets  and  report  their 
findings  through  the  press.  Much  publicit}’^ 
is  given  the  discovery  of  poisoned  or  unsafe 
foods.  That  the  problem  of  supplying  pure 
food  is  not  entirely  solved,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  seventy-seven  articles  concerned 
this  topic. 

Production  and  National  Welfare. — ^The 
relation  of  food  production  to  the  welfare  of 
nations  is  well  shown  by  such  articles  as: 
“Europe  on  the  Mend.” — Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  June  7,  1921.  “Cocoanuts  in 
Guatemala.”  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June 
27, 1921.  “Small  Farms  to  Raise  the  Beef.” 
— Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  June  12,  1921. 

Conservation  and  Preservation. — Fifty-one 
articles  appeared  in  the  papers  concerning 
the  curing,  salting,  pickling,  canning,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  other  methods  of  utilizing  and  con¬ 
serving  our  food  supply.  The  following 
titles  are  given  as  samples:  “Food  Preserva¬ 
tion  Demonstration  to  Begin  in  Country.” — 
Houston  Post,  June  2,  1921.  “Urge  Home 
Canning.” — Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  June 
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12,  1921.  “The  Fine  Art  of  Preserving 
Eggs.” — Los  Angeles  Times,  June  26,  1921. 

Preparation  of  Foods. — Fifteen  articles 
pertained  to  the  preparation  of  new  foods  or 
of  foods  by  new  or  modified  methods.  Such 
articles  as  these  are  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  improved  methods  are 
constantly  being  developed  for  the  use  of 
well-known  food  substances,  and  the  in¬ 
creasingly  extensive  seasonal  and  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  foods  is  making  many 
food  substances  available  to  people  who 
have  not  previously  been  accustomed  to 
their  use. 

V.  Organizations  of  Producers 

Eighty-one  articles  pertaining  to  such 
organizations  appeared,  and,  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  animals  is  applied  biology, 
such  articles  were  included  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  organizations  concern 
the  economic  phases  of  production,  as  im¬ 
provement  in  marketing,  harvesting,  stor¬ 
ing,  etc.  Although  the  number  of  such 
articles  is  not  large,  the  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  is  interesting.  Here  are 
some  of  them — only  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  concerned  being  given — rabbits,  pea¬ 
nuts,  cotton,  corn,  milk,  cheese,  peaches, 
pecans,  figs,  grapes,  beets,  citrus,  fruit, 
alfalfa,  and  pedigreed  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
chickens,  sheep,  and  goats. 

VI.  Nature 

Seventy-four  articles  appeared  that  dealt 
with  the  broad  field  of  nature  rather  than 
emphasizing  either  the  animal  or  the  plant 
side  of  it.  An  article  concerning  pupils’ 
essays  on  parks  is  a  case  in  point.  One  of 
the  papers  conducted  a  “Burroughs  Club,” 
in  which  were  discussed  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  both  plants  and  animals,  hence  its 
inclusion  here. 

VII.  Evolution 

The  recent  publicity  given  evolution  by 
protagonists  and  antagonists  is  but  slightly 


reflected  in  the  number  of  articles  found  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Organized  effort  toward  the 
enactment  of  state  laws  prohibiting  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  our  schools  is 
widespread,  and  is  viewed  with  alarm  by 
scientists  who  see  in  the  study  of  evolution 
but  a  quest  for  truth. 

VIII.  Fictitious 

But  few  articles  appeared  that  could  be 
classed  as  fictitious,  spurious,  or  pseudo¬ 
biology.  It  seems  that  the  hobgoblins, 
dragons,  fiery  monsters,  and  ghosts  of  yester¬ 
day  are  not  good  news  for  to-day’s  press. 
Only  fourteen  of  the  three  thousand  sixty- 
one  articles  could  be  so  classed. 

It  is  obvious  that  newspaper  articles  will 
often  include  statements  the  truth  of  which 
may  be  questioned  by  some  scientists.  In¬ 
deed,  even  in  some  of  the  most  important 
national  meetings  of  scientific  specialists, 
much  time  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
validity  of  statements  made  in  the  papers 
specially  prepared  to  be  read  at  those  meet¬ 
ings.  Such  questioning  does  not  mean  that 
the  information  presented  is  fictitious,  but 
that  the  evidences  upon  which  it  is  supposed 
to  rest  are  not  seen,  at  least  by  some  persons. 
In  such  controversies  the  points  of  view 
expressed  are  usually  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  Likewise,  in  the  newspapers,  state¬ 
ments  are  made  that  to  some  persons  seem 
incorrect,  and  often  articles  appear  which 
are  properly  controversial.  Such  contro¬ 
versial  matters  were  frequently  presented; 
as  arguments  for  or  against  vaccination,  for 
and  against  the  use  of  radium  in  treatment 
of  cancer,  for  a  longer  open  season  on  cer¬ 
tain  game  birds  and  animals,  whether  or  not 
certain  birds  were  included  in  the  federal 
migratory  bird  act,  whether  all  wild  goose¬ 
berries  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  pine 
blight,  and  others.  Gross  misstatements  of 
facts  were  not  common. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  type  of  biologi¬ 
cal  information  now  appearing  in  the  press 
is  but  a  reflection  of  that  appearing  in  high- 
school  courses  in  the  subject,  and  that  mak- 
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ing  a  study  of  the  press  is  but  studying  high- 
school  work  in  biology  in  an  indirect  way. 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  others 
believe  it  to  be  a  reflection  of  research  work 
now  going  on  in  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  of  recent  development  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  aspects  of  biology. 
Newspapers  appear  to  be  more  up-to-date  in 
things  biological  than  are  college  and  high 
school  texts  in  the  subject.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  considered  an  adverse  criticism 
on  the  texts.  Texts  must  contain  material 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  has  been  carefully 
evaluated,  and  newspapers  are  expected  to 
present  discussions  of  new  information  while 
it  is  still  somewhat  in  its  formative  stages. 

The  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  that 
since  these  biological  articles  have  been 
found  and  since  they  are  clearly  grouped  into 
certain  definite  headings  therefore  these 
are  necessarily  the  topics  toward  which  all 
high -school  instruction  in  biology  should  be 
directed.  It  may  be  that  there  are  types  of 
available  biological  information  which  should 
be  presented  that  are  omitted  from  the 
newspaper  articles.  Some  needful  biological 
information  is  as  yet  unknown  to  biologists, 
or  if  known  has  not  been  made  available  to 
the  public  press.  Possibly  the  press  would 
publish,  and  the  public  would  like  to  read 
much  more  of  such  material  and  of  wider 
range  if  it  were  made  available.  These  are 
questions  which  the  present  study  does  not 


determine,  but  which  should  receive  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  further  that  since 
these  types  of  biological  knowledge  are  going 
to  the  public  in  such  large  quantities  and 
over  the  whole  country,  the  course  in  school 
biology  should  consider  them  as  part  of  the 
legitimate  foundation  upon  which  to  proceed 
in  constructing  a  course  of  study.  Teachers 
can  make  use  of  many  of  these  type  articles, 
or  others  equally  good,  as  cases  or  situations 
with  which  to  begin  discussions  or  study  of 
classroom  problems  in  biological  instruction. 
Indeed,  it  seems  highly  important  to  in¬ 
troduce  classroom  topics  by  use  of  some  such 
specific  cases  or  situations  in  order  that  there 
may  be  proper  basis  for  understanding  the 
significance  of  biological  studies  in  school. 
If  biological  study  is  to  improve  living  and 
thinking  it  needs  anchorage  in  specific  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  meaningful  to  the  student. 
Constant  employment  of  such  specific  types 
of  public  use  of  biology  as  are  set  forth  in 
the  newspapers  studied  would  probably 
do  much  to  advance  the  value  of  biological 
instruction.  These  types  of  use  must  be 
accompanied  with  and  followed  by  careful 
presentation  and  exact  mastery  of  biological 
knowledge  by  means  of  laboratory  work, 
text  study  and  discussions,  but  the  real 
foundations  must  be  had  in  some  kinds  of 
genuine  life  needs  such  as  are  indicated  in 
this  investigation. 
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Teachers  Councils 
and  the  Evolution 
of  Democracy 


It  was  the  late  James 
Bryce  who  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that 
in  matters  educational 
the  United  States  is  far  less  democratic  than 
England.  This  criticism  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  offset  by  the  statement  of  William 
Cunningham  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  the  effect  that  possibly  America’s 
great  and  rapid  progress  in  education,  as 
compared  with  that  in  his  country,  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  management  has 
been  so  autocratic.  This  scholar  discovered 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  beauties  of  a 
committee  of  one — an  institution  known 
only  in  the  United  States.  He  declared  that, 
where  we  would  choose  one  man  to  do  a 
thing  and  get  it  done,  in  England  they  were 
likely  to  choose  a  committee  of  seven,  and 
either  the  subject  of  investigation  was 
completely  lost  sight  of  or  a  report  was  not 
brought  out  until  years  after  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  started. 

Whatever  differences  may  appear  between 
the  views  of  these  two  English  observers,  the 
fact  remains  that  American  educational 
control  seems  in  the  past  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  despotic.  The  teacher  has  been  a 
little  autocrat  in  his  class-room;  the  princi¬ 
pal  has  been  the  same  in  the  school,  and  the 
superintendent  in  his  city  or  district;  and  a 
similar  condition  has  obtained  in  the  attitude 
of  the  college  or  university  president  toward 
his  faculty.  It  would  seem  incredible  in 
this  day  and  generation,  if  we  had  not  seen 
it,  that  there  should  still  be  some  principals 
in  our  high  schools,  superintendents  in  our 
cities,  and  presidents  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  who  undertake  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  instruction  and  administration 
with  almost  no  participation  by  the  teachers 
or  faculties.  We  have  occasionally  heard 
of  high  school  principals  who  felt  themselves 
so  omniscient  that  they  not  only  could  de¬ 
cide  what  textbooks  should  be  used  in  the 


subject  with  which  they  were  themselves 
once  familiar,  but  held  it  to  be  their  province 
to  determine  what  books  were  to  be  used  in 
all  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
And  we  have  known  of  a  few  presidents  and 
chancellors  who  selected  members  of  their 
staff,  recommended  the  establishment  of 
special  schools  and  colleges,  and  formulated 
courses  of  study,  without  consulting  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  field  con¬ 
cerned. 

This  type  of  mind  in  a  school  or  college 
executive,  however,  is  fortunately  coming 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  administra¬ 
tors  now  realize  that  the  greatest  efficiency, 
both  in  instruction  and  control,  is  achieved 
by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  teaching 
force.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer,  who  has  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  the  work,  surrenders 
his  position  in  the  least,  but  it  does  mean 
that  he  brings  into  the  teaching  body  an 
esprit  de  corps  that  is  sure  to  be  lacking  if 
he  takes  the  attitude  of  a  dictator.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  the  most  progressive  school 
systems  and  the  finest  universities  that  we 
know  are  now  being  conducted  by  their 
administrators  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  instructional  staff.  This  was  at  first 
accomplished  by  means  of  teachers’  or 
faculty  meetings  on  a  deliberative  and  demo¬ 
cratic  basis,  but  more  latterly  through  the 
establishment  of  elective  advisory  bodies 
from  among  the  members  of  the  force,  known 
as  executive  or  administrative  committees  or 
councils.  But  whatever  the  title  given  to 
these  bodies,  they  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  especially  along  administrative 
lines.  Far  from  being  an  obstruction  to  the 
executive,  they  have  enabled  him  to  solve 
problems  that  he  would  hesitate  to  tackle 
alone  or  to  throw  on  the  shoulders  of  any 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers  not  selected  by 
their  fellows  for  just  such  a  purpose.  In 
consequence,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
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school  systems  of  any  size  and  a  majority  of 
the  more  prominent  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have,  according  to  recent  investigation, 
adopted  some  plan  for  codj>eration  through 
the  establishment  of  a  council.  And  if 
principals,  superintendents,  and  presidents 
do  not  initiate  this  movement  for  teacher 
participation,  they  will  have  it  forced  upon 
them  within  the  next  decade.  Trained  spe¬ 
cialists,  particularly  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges,  are  not  going  to  sit  supinely  by  and 
see  the  principal  or  president  decide  autocrat¬ 
ically  all  questions  of  instruction  and  admin¬ 
istration.  A  wise  regard  for  self-preservation 
will  prompt  administrative  officers  to  adopt 
the  council  before  they  themselves  are  shorn 
of  power  or  removed  from  office. 

The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  administrator  noted  by  our  English 
critics  do  undoubtedly  produce  remarkable 
results  at  first,  but  it  inevitably  leads  to 
Waterloo  defeats  in  the  end.  It  has  proved 
to  be  better  policy  to  advance  more  slowly. 
Progress  comes  from  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  that,  too,  from  as  many  different  points 
of  view  as  possible.  The  teacher  sees  the 
various  school  problems  from  one  angle,  the 
executive  from  quite  a  different  one,  and  the 
board  of  control  from  still  another.  It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  shaping  educational 
policies  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  these  view¬ 
points  through  cooperation,  and  the  real 
merit  in  the  organization  of  councils  rests  in 
the  interaction  of  the  various  ideas  that 
result.  For  the  same  reason,  those  teachers 
who  of  late  have  been  demanding  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  superintendents  or  presi¬ 
dents  and  to  have  voting  representatives 
upon  the  boards  of  control,  and  even  the 
progressive  professors  who  have  recently 
outlined  the  organization  for  a  “free  col¬ 
lege,”  exhibit  a  fundamental  weakness  in 
eliminating  two  out  of  three  viewpoints  in 
the  product  of  the  joint  council.  Such  a 
substitution  of  a  soviet  government  for  a 
democracy  is  as  fatal  to  sound  administra¬ 
tion  as  was  the  old  autocracy,  and  reveals  its 
destructive  effects  more  quickly.  If  it  were 
ever  seriously  introduced  into  our  educational 
institutions,  it  would  soon  prove  their  undoing. 


The  dread  of  such  Jacobin  clubs  has  proved 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  teachers’ 
councils.  And  the  movement  for  the  demo¬ 
cratization  of  educational  management  has 
in  general  also  come  into  bad  repute  from 
the  fact  that  teachers  and  professors  who 
have  been  most  insistent  in  demanding  it 
have  often  been  among  those  not  altogether 
noted  for  their  careful  classroom  work  or 
their  keen  devotion  to  duty.  In  many 
instances  they  have  been  identified  with 
certain  groups  that  look  to  easier  berths  and 
who  limit  themselves  to  the  minimum  hours 
of  service.  Many  of  them  have  seemingly 
thought  more  about  salary  agitation  than 
about  professional  betterment. 

But  every  reform  movement  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  mob  of  extremists  and  mal¬ 
contents,  of  whom  it  must  clear  its  skirts 
before  securing  recognition.  And  this  con¬ 
comitant  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
educational  officials  against  the  adoption  of 
steps  leading  to  the  organization  of  teachers’ 
councils  both  in  institutions  and  in  school 
systems  as  a  whole.  As  long  as  our  educa¬ 
tion  was  primitive  and  inchoate,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  tyranny  may  have  been  somewhat 
justifiable.  While  our  teachers  were  poorly 
prepared  in  their  general  and  professional 
training,  it  may  have  been  natural  for  the 
administrator  to  take  the  attitude  of  an 
autocrat  and  dictator.  But  now  that  educa¬ 
tional  administration  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
science  and  there  has  been  a  most  decided 
improvement  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher, 
this  sort  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  president  should  rapidly  pass 
out  of  existence,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
democratic  movement  has  held  some  con¬ 
verse  with  the  so-called  agitator  class.  The 
evolution  of  democracy  will  and  should 
proceed,  even  if  handicapped  by  Robes- 
pierres  and  Trotzkys. 


The  passion  for  regulating  the 
life  of  the  individual  which 
swept  the  country  during  and 
after  the  World  War  soon 
spread  to  the  matter  of  textbooks  used  in 
American  history  courses  in  the  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  the  whole  movement  to  censor 
the  texts  in  question  was  started  by  certain 
people  not  because  they  loved  America 
much,  but  because  they  hated  certain  other 
countries  more.  Other  and  more  worthy 
people  and  organizations  have  taken  up  the 
crusade  perhaps  without  realizing  who 
really  began  it. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  textbooks  on  American 
history.  They  are  usually  wTitten  nowadays 
by  trained  historians;  both  their  content 
and  their  style  are  generally  good;  and  they 
indicate  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  do 
justice  to  foreign  countries.  They  aim  to 
stress  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
free,  democratic  Americans.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  war  hysteria, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  criticize  these 
books  and  condemn  them  utterly  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  patriotism.  This  sin 
consists  of  an  effort  to  be  fair  to  other  nations 
and  peoples.  The  attack  upon  these  texts 
has  been  so  unsparing  and  has  been  made  in 
so  many  and  widely  separated  places  as  to 
cause  the  utmost  concern  to  those  who  want 
the  truth  taught,  lest  our  schools  become 
the  training  centers  of  rampant  chauvinism. 
Legislators  and  school  boards  throughout 
the  country  are  being  deluged  with  pamph¬ 
lets  and  fly-sheets  denouncing  these  texts 
and  conveying  curious  misrepresentations  of 
facts.  The  state  legislatures  of  Wisconsin 
and  Oregon  have  recently  enacted  bills 
banning  certain  books  from  these  states, 
and  New  York  w^as  saved  by  a  bare  margin 
from  a  similar  index  expurgatorius.  One 
well-knowm  text  has  been  thrown  out,  in 
w’hole  or  in  part,  from  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Washington,  and  several  cities 
of  California,  and  the  movement  has  been 
spreading. 

The  situation  is  exceedingly  serious,  but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  in  some  passages  of 
their  books  the  authors  are  decidedly  vulner¬ 
able.  Unfortunately,  the  textbooks  at¬ 
tacked,  because  of  a  certain  unhappy 
phraseology,  have  given  the  assailing  parties 


a  considerable  advantage  in  their  onslaughts. 
Clearly  the  original  motives  of  the  writers 
were  those  of  telling  the  truth.  They  wished 
to  correct  certain  erroneous  notions  that 
had  been  spread  by  earlier  authors  of  texts, 
who  generally  made  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  has  always  been  in  the  right 
and  her  opponents  always  in  the  wrong.  In 
attempting  this  task,  which  every  fair- 
minded  person  and  those  not  burdened  with 
ignorance  and  prejudice  must  applaud,  the 
recent  authors  have  in  many  instances  gone 
too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and  by  failing 
to  use  qualifying  phrases,  have  given  impres¬ 
sions  that  are  decidedly  unfair  to  our  own 
country  and  its  leaders.  In  their  endeavors 
to  stand  erect,  they  seem  to  have  leaned 
over  backward. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  “Report  on  His¬ 
tory  Textbooks  Used  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York,”  poorly  as  one  may 
think  of  the  motives  and  ability  of  some  of 
the  committee,  would  surely  indicate  that 
certain  of  our  standard  authors  have  at 
times  been  far  from  judicious  in  their  expres¬ 
sions.  Their  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  words  is,  of  course,  to  be  attributed  to 
their  zeal  in  applying  a  corrective  to  earlier 
abuses,  and  not  to  any  deliberate  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  countries  other  than  their 
own.  A  mild  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
writing,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
port,  is  to  be  found  in  the  author  who  states 
that  the  loyalists  “on  the  whole  represented 
respectability  and  refinement,”  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred,  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
qualifying  statement,  that  the  whigs  or 
patriots  were  drawn  from  the  riff-raff.  This 
gives  an  impression  almost  as  unfair  as  the 
old  belief  that  the  tories  were  hopjelessly 
unpatriotic  and  thoroughly  disreputable 
persons.  The  truth  is  that  the  whigs  had 
within  their  ranks  members  from  just  as 
well  educated  and  refined  families  as  the 
loyalists.  The  two  sides  in  the  Revolution 
were  vertically,  not  horizontally  stratified. 
Instances  of  such  half  truths,  unhappily,  as 
the  report  shows,  are  not  infrequent  in  some 
of  the  texts.  Several  of  the  authors,  too, 
have  not  seemed  to  realize  that  some  facts 
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in  history,  like  facts  about  matters  of  sex, 
may  be  suitable  for  college  students,  but 
are  entirely  inappropriate  in  textbooks  in¬ 
tended  for  children  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  texts  have,  to  some 
extent,  laid  themselves  open  to  the  rebukes 
that  have  been  given  them.  Any  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  answers  to  examination  papers 
in  history  in  our  high  schools,  knows  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  it  is  easy  in  some  cases  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  textbook  a  pupil  has  used  from  the 
generally  hypercritical  and  even  sneering 
attitude  which  he  takes  when  writing  about 
American  leaders  and  institutions.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  intent  of  the  authors,  the 
anti-capitalistic  and  socialistic  leaning  of 
some,  and  the  anti-labor  and  reactionary 
attitudes  of  others,  color  their  pages  to  such 
an  extent  that  too  much  tint  is  taken  on  by 
immature  pupils. 

The  cure  for  such  evils,  however,  does  not 
rest  in  a  wholesale  banning  of  balanced 
books  from  the  schools  or  in  rushing  bills 
through  the  legislature  to  prescribe  the  ex¬ 
act  topics  that  shall  be  taught,  but  rather 
in  action  to  be  taken  by  educational  authori¬ 
ties  after  careful  and  impartial  hearings  have 
been  given  to  the  authors  and  the  accusers. 
The  former  will  probably  learn  something 
that  they  have  never  realized  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  somewhat  loose  and 
thoughtless  use  of  extreme  methods  of 
presentation,  and  the  latter  certainly  ought 
to  learn  that  there  are  a  great  many  facts 
in  history  of  which  they  are  woefully  ignor¬ 
ant  and  that  their  attacks  may  lead  to  a 
narrow  patriotism  of  the  Prussian  type. 

A  supplementary  action  much  more  to  be 
discouraged  than  the  proposed  banning  is 
that  about  to  be  undertaken  by  certain 
patriotic  societies,  which  contemplate  issu¬ 
ing  textbooks  that  shall  have  the  stamp  of 
their  approval  in  advance.  The  motives 
that  prompt  these  good  people  are  of  the 
best,  but  they  should  realize  that  they  are 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent,  which 
will  be  seized  upon  by  all  kinds  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  groups  to  have  their 


particular  brand  of  teaching  assimilated  in 
the  schools.  Once  start  this  kind  of  thing 
and  you  cannot  tell  where  it  will  end.  Be¬ 
fore  we  may  be  entirely  aware  of  it,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  tied  down  to  texts  issued  after 
the  most  approved  Napoleonic  or  Hohen- 
zollern  code.  From  such  an  evil,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us!  The  indiscretions  of  the 
texts  under  fire,  which  reasonable  authors 
and  publishers  are  only  too  ready  to  elim¬ 
inate,  are  far  preferable  to  the  ossifying 
and  deadening  effects  of  society-  or  state- 
made  texts. 

The  consequences  of  leaning  over  back¬ 
ward,  while  not  as  serious  as  those  resulting 
from  war  hysteria,  are  most  injurious,  and 
the  two  sorts  of  results,  when  taken  together, 
may  disrupt  our  school  system  and  even  our 
country.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  both 
parties  recognize  their  error  and  that  reason¬ 
able  people  get  together  and  drop  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  propaganda  or  prejudice?  The 
interests  of  the  next  generation  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  truth,  and  truth  does 
not  consist  in  magnifying  our  national  short¬ 
comings. 


Religious 
Instruction 
in  Public 
Institutions 


“There  is  no  complete  educa¬ 
tion  without  religion,”  says 
President  Kinley  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  And  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  so  believing 
is  indicated  by  the  demand  for  religious 
instruction  from  many  quarters.  In  the 
face  of  the  tradition  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  barred  from  the  public  schools, 
ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  for  example, 
takes  the  position  that  these  schools  are 
desperately  in  need  of  it.  In  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress,  he  said: 


The  failure  of  our  public  schools  to  turn  out 
good  citizens  and  voters  is  conspicuous.  We 
shall  have  to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face.  First 
teach  children  their  duty  to  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters.  Children  in  the  public  schools  are 
getting  none  of  it  at  this  moment.  Many  of 
them  are  getting  nothing  of  it  at  home.  Teach 
the  meaning  of  loving  their  neighbors.  Beyond 
that  is  the  motive  of  putting  into  children’s 
hearts  the  love  of  God. 
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And  Archbishop  Hayes,  speaking  to  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Teachers  in  Public 
Schools,  in  New  York  City,  urged  a  work¬ 
able  plan  for  giving  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  “the  honest  movement  two  years  ago 
on  the  part  of  both  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants,  w^hen  Bishop  Burch  was  spokesman  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Education”  might  be 
brought  to  fruition.  If  religious  teaching 
could  not  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  in  the  public  school  buildings, 
let  arrangements  be  made  so  that  it  may  be 
given  in  the  churches,  declared  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 

And  the  voice  of  the  layman  is  heard  when 
Roger  Babson,  the  statistician  and  a  non- 
Catholic,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  industry’s 
greatest  need  is  more  education  based  on  the 
plain  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when 
Arthur  S.  Somers,  ex-president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  and  head  of 
the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
cently  contrasted  the  satisfactory  progress 
made  in  cultural  and  vocational  education 
with  the  lack  of  adequate  moral  instruction. 

The  movement  to  which  Archbishop 
Hayes  referred  was  the  effort  of  the  Inter¬ 
denominational  Committee  on  Week-Day 
Religious  Instruction  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  children  in  the  New  York  city 
schools  an  hour  earlier  one  day  each  week,  in 
order  that  they  might  receive  religious  in¬ 
struction  at  the  churches  designated  by 
their  parents.  This  was  two  years  ago  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  plan  developed.  The 
old  fear  of  an  unconstitutional  combination 
of  church  and  state  was  expressed.  It  was 
declared  that  creed  consciousness  would  be 
developed  among  the  pupils.  Another  argu¬ 
ment,  quite  apart  from  the  religious  stand¬ 
point,  was  that  many  children  would  not  or 
could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  churches 
and  would  be  turned  adrift  upon  the  streets. 
The  matter  apparently  was  dropped  after 
the  death  of  Bishop  Burch  in  December, 
1920. 

That  something  must  be  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  lawlessness  of  the  youth  of  the 


eountry  seems  imperative.  We  are  living 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  that  there  seems 
to  be  less  and  less  time  and  inclination  for 
moral  or  religious  instruction  through  the 
traditional  channels  of  home  and  church. 
And  these  conditions  are  aggravated  by  a 
variety  of  attractions,— the  automobile,  the 
moving  pictures,  and  other  allurements  out¬ 
side  the  home,  and  by  the  constant  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  population  of  those  who  come 
from  across  the  seas  with  little  knowledge  or 
respect  for  the  principles  of  “love  for  God 
and  country”  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
American  national  life. 

Whether  the  public  school  may  be  used  as 
one  of  the  agencies  for  establishing  a  re¬ 
newed  respect  for  religion  and  moral  stan¬ 
dards,  without  sacrificing  the  basic  principle 
of  the  separation  of  state  and  church,  is  an 
interesting  question.  Plans  similar  to  that 
advocated  by  the  Inter-denominational 
Committee  referred  to,  are  being  tried  out 
in  a  number  of  smaller  communities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  in  New  York  City  only 
recently  more  than  two  hundred  Protestant 
churchmen  met  in  conference  to  work  out  a 
method  by  which  religious  instruction  after 
school  hours  might  be  afforded  to  every 
Protestant  child  in  the  public  schools.  A 
renewed  interest  is  also  manifested  in  the 
possibility  of  selecting  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible  to  be  read  in  the  public  schools  that 
would  not  be  objectionable  to  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Jew.  Public  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  at  least  one  hundred  cities  and  villages 
are  giving  serious  attention  to  such  a  de¬ 
mand. 

Another  interesting  development  along 
the  line  of  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  a 
well-rounded  education  is  found  in  the 
movement  fostered  by  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  Council  of  Schools  of  Religion. 
There  are  ninety  tax-supported  state  and 
municipal  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  with  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  students  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  instructors.  Many  of  them  are 
awakening  to  the  need  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  for  their  students.  In  many  eases  the 
laws  forbid  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
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publicly  supported  institutibns.  However, 
under  the  Council  of  Schools  of  Religion, 
schools  maintained  by  private  effort  have 
been  established  in  close  proximity  to  the 
state  universities  of  Texas,  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These  schools  give  in¬ 
struction  in  the  literature,  history,  and 
application  of  religion.  They  are  non¬ 
sectarian  and  the  instructors  include  local 
and  student  pastors — Protestant  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic — and  professors,  who  give  all 
or  part  of  their  time  to  the  work.  Seven  of 
the  ten  state  universities  allow  their  students 
to  present,  as  a  basis  for  credit  toward 
graduation,  between  six  and  twenty  semester 
hours  of  work  taken  in  these  schools  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Other  state  universities,  such  as 
that  of  Michigan,  have  introduced  into 
the  university  curriculum  itself  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  history,  literature,  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  religion. 

The  comment  of  President  Burton  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  this 
work  at  the  state  university  may  well  apply 
to  the  efficiency  of  any  school  and  college: 
“The  ultimate  test  is  the  moral  and  religi¬ 
ous  character  of  its  graduates.”  The  gen¬ 
eral  evidences  of  a  renewed  interest  in  re¬ 
ligious  education  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  demand  will  be  well  met  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  a  great  lack  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems  will  be  supplied. 


Movable  Schools 
and  the 
Negro  Farmer 


“The  temporal  salva¬ 
tion  of  negroes  for  some 
time  to  come  is  to  be 
won  out  of  the  ground. 
Teaching  and  farming  go  well  together  in  the 
present  condition  of  things.  The  teacher 
farmer  is  the  man  for  the  time.  He  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  educator  throughout  the  year.” 
The  truth  of  these  words  of  General  Arm¬ 
strong  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  African  Education  Commission 
issued  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
rural  life  in  the  general  development  of 
Africa,  and  the  need  not  alone  for  training 
the  individual  negro  but  for  extending  the 


influence  of  the  school  and  educational  facili¬ 
ties  to  homes  and  communities.  It  ad¬ 
vocates  the  adoption  of  the  “movable 
school,”  which  was  successfully  utilized  by 
Tuskegee.  An  agent  enlists  the  support  of 
the  local  preacher,  teacher,  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  community,  and  arranges  for  the 
duration  of  the  school  for  three,  four,  or  five 
days,  as  conditions  permit.  A  farm  home 
is  selected  as  the  place  of  demonstration,  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  agreeing  to  have  every 
part  of  both  the  farm  and  the  home  used  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  occasion.  At  the  time 
appointed  the  instructors  arrive,  equipped 
with  whitewash,  paints,  and  brushes,  a 
churn  and  milk  tester,  and  other  house  and 
farm  implements  of  practical  use.  The 
people  for  miles  around  gather,  and,  under 
the  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  teachers, 
join  in  making  all  kinds  of  repairs  and  in 
performing  every  variety  of  farm  and  house 
work.  As  they  work  along  together,  the 
diffidence  of  these  farm  folk  wears  off  and 
they  find  themselves  telling  the  teachers  of 
their  difficulties  in  handling  these  tasks. 
With  this  opening,  the  instructors  give 
simple  and  practical  demonstrations  of  new 
methods  or  better  ways  of  following  the  old. 
The  need  for  recreation  is  not  overlooked, 
and,  in  addition  to  a  picnic  luncheon,  each 
day  is  enlivened  with  sports  and  games. 

This  Tuskegee  idea  of  taking  the  school  to 
the  farmers  when  the  farmers  cannot  come 
to  the  school,  is  still  bearing  fruit  among  the 
American  negroes.  At  the  thirty-second 
annual  conference  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
last  January,  a  “school  truck,”  to  facilitate 
the  work,  was  presented.  This  “movable 
school”  brought  up  to  date,  was  a  gift  from 
negro  farmers  of  Alabama  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
It  carries  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  me¬ 
chanical  farm  equipment,  a  moving-picture 
set,  and  a  phonograph.  Starting  from 
Montgomery,  it  makes  regular  trips  to  all 
parts  of  Alabama  to  instruct  the  negro 
farmers  in  the  latest  scientific  methods  of 
agriculture.  The  truck  has  been  named 
the  “Booker  T.  Washington  School  on 
Wheels.” 
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American  Education  Week  will  this  year 
be  observed  from  November  18th  to  Novem¬ 
ber  24th,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  program  is  as  follows: 

Sunday,  Nov.  18 

FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

1 .  Education  in  the  home 

2.  Education  in  the  school 

3.  Education  in  the  church 

Monday,  Nov.  19 

AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

1.  Life,  liberty,  and  justice 

2.  How  the  Constitution  guarantees  these 

3.  Revolutionists  and  Radicals  a  menace  to  these 

guarantees 

4.  Security  and  opportunity 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20 

FATRIOTISM  DAY 

1.  The  flag — the  emblem  of  the  nation 

2.  Help  the  immigrants  and  aliens  to  become 

Americans 

3.  Take  an  active  interest  in  governmental 

affairs 

4.  Music  influence  upon  a  nation 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21 

SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  DAY 

1.  The  necessity  of  schools 

2.  The  teacher  as  a  nation  builder 

3.  The  school  influence  on  the  coming  generation 

4.  School  needs  in  the  community 

5.  The  school  as  a  productive  institution 

Thursday,  Nov.  22 

ILLITERACY  DAY 

1.  Illiteracy — a  menace  to  our  nation 

2.  An  American’s  duty  toward  the  uneducated 

3.  Let  every  citizen  teach  one  illiterate 

4.  No  immigration  until  illiteracy  among  native 

and  foreign-born  is  removed 


Friday,  Nov.  23 

COMMUNITY  DAY 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  education  for  every 

American  boy  and  girl 

2.  Rural  schools — City  schools — Colleges 

3.  A  public  library  for  every  community 

4.  Children  to-day — Citizens  to-morrow 

Saturday,  Nov.  2Jf 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DAY 

1.  Playgrounds 

2.  Physical  education  and  hygiene 

3.  The  great  out-of-doors 

4.  The  country’s  need  in  conservation  and  devel¬ 

opment  of  forests,  soil,  roads,  and  other 
resources 


The  University  of  Delaware  instituted  a 
new  movement  in  college  work  when  eight 
undergraduates  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Language  staff  sailed  for  France  the 
early  part  of  July.  These  students  will 
spend  a  year  in  study  at  French  universities 
and  their  work  will  be  credited  as  their 
junior  year  of  work  for  a  degree.  Three 
essential  features  of  the  new  plan  are  that 
each  student  pays  his  own  expenses;  that 
each  group  of  students  will  be  under  the 
supervision,  during  the  year  he  is  abroad,  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  his  own  university 
and  that  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
foreign  universities  will  be  credited  toward 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  An  important 
detail  of  the  plan  is  that  before  entering  the 
foreign  universities,  the  students  will  spend 
three  months  in  intensive  tutoring  work  in 
hearing  and  speaking  the  language  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  ability 
to  understand  the  course  given  so  far  as 
familiarity  with  French  is  concerned.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hullihen  of  the  University  of  Delaware 
in  announcing  the  plan  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  being  accomplished  through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  but 
pointed  out  that  they  aim  “to  reach  those 
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who  will  become  scientific  investigators, 
scholars,  and  teachers;  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  a  limited  number.  Our  plan  aims  to 
reach  a  different  type,  the  type  of  man  who 
is  going  into  business,  the  type  that  em¬ 
braces  two  thirds  of  our  college  graduates 
of  to-day.” 

In  a  discussion  on  “housing  the  child  in 
school  and  home”  at  the  summer  session 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  stated  that  a  survey 
of  school  buildings  from  Boston  to  Butte 
indicated  that  one  third  of  the  children  in 
the  area  are  housed  in  buildings  that  are  in¬ 
adequate.  He  also  declared  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  one  school  building  bums  every  day  in 
the  United  States,  “but  fortunately  most  of 
them  burn  at  night.” 

The  Commission  on  International  Co¬ 
operation,  which  had  been  requested  to 
advise  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  on  the  desirability  of  promoting  the 
use  of  Esperanto,  decided  not  to  indorse  any 
form  of  artificial  language  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  League  lend  its  influence  in 
furthering  the  study  of  living  languages  as 
a  powerful  means  of  bringing  the  nations  of 
the  world  together  intellectually. 

Miss  Mary  S.  McDowell,  a  Quakeress, 
dismissed  in  1918  as  a  public  school  teacher 
in  New  York  City,  has  been  reinstated  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Miss  McDowell 
refused  to  sign  unqualifiedly  a  loyalty  pledge, 
insisting  that,  as  a  Quakeress,  she  believed 
war  “immoral  and  unchristian.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  this.  Miss  McDowell  was  a 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  and  had  contri¬ 
buted  liberally  to  war  charities.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  reinstated  Miss  McDowell, 
believing  that  in  a  time  of  great  public 
excitement,  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
her  was  too  severe. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyril  William  Emmet, 
Dean  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Eng¬ 
land,  died  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of 


July.  Dr.  Emmet,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  modernist  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Modern  Churchman,  had  come  to 
America  to  preach  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  York  City,  during  July  and 
August.  Dean  Emmet  had  served  as  chap¬ 
lain  and  fellow  at  University  College  and 
was  also  theological  lecturer  at  Herford 
College  and  Vice  Principal  of  Ripon  Hall, 
Oxford. 

A  revolution  in  the  system  governing 
rowing  activities  at  Harvard  has  been 
announced  by  B.  McK.  Henry,  Captain 
Elect  of  the  1924  Crimson  Varsity.  Under 
the  system  previously  in  vogue,  the  coaches 
in  charge  of  the  various  crews  each  taught 
his  own  variety  of  stroke.  Captain  Henry 
states  that  whoever  is  appointed  head  coach 
of  the  Harvard  rowing  crew  for  next  year 
will  be  given  full  authority  and  his  system 
will  be  used  in  instructing  all  crews.  It  is 
believed  that  great  gain  will  be  made  through 
teaching  one  stroke  throughout  the  ranks, 
from  freshmen  to  varsity  candidates. 

Professor  Albion  W’^oodbury  Small,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  for 
eighteen  years  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature,  has  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  dean- 
ship,  and  Dean  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  has  been  elected  his 
successor. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  has  just  adopted  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  building  program  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  upon  which 
Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  President, 
has  been  working  for  the  past  fourteen 
months.  This  plan  will  include  the  School 
Service  Building  and  its  approaches,  and  the 
rearrangement  of  two  of  the  exhibition  halls 
of  the  Museum,  and  follows  the  erection  of 
the  Asiatic  Hall  and  the  Oceanic  Hall. 

Organized  and  conducted  under  the  Co- 
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operative  Extension  Work  of  Virginia,  the 
Farm-Makers’  Club  Boys  have  enabled 
Negro  farm  boys  to  catch  a  new  vision  of 
life.  During  the  past  year  over  1,600  boys 
were  reached  in  24  counties.  They  had 
projects  with  corn,  peanuts,  potatoes,  cow- 
peas,  white  beans,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  pigs 
to  the  value  of  $33,918  and  made  a  profit  of 
$18,923.  _ 

Dr.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  Union  in  Paris,  was  decorated 
as  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  July  22. 


Students  working  their  way  through  Yale, 
according  to  figures  just  compiled  by  the 
University  Bureau  of  Appointments,  earned 
$201,011  during  the  college  year  just  closed, 
and  their  vacation  employment  will  bring 
the  total  earnings  for  the  year  near  the 
$300,000  mark.  The  greater  part  of  this 
employment  has  been  referred  to  students 
by  the  Bureau,  whose  annual  report  details 
earnings  totalling,  from  term  time  and 
summer  work,  $207,304.71.  5,187  separate 
jobs,  running  all  the  way  from  $.50  for 
window  washing,  up  to  $1,500  for  a  parti¬ 
cularly  lucrative  position,  contributed  to 
this  total,  and  the  earnings  were  distributed 
among  822  different  students. 


The  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  of  which  J.  G.  Crabbs,  President  of 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  is  President,  and  Dean  H.  C. 
Minnich  of  Teachers  College  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  is  secretary- 
treasurer,  announces  that  it  now  enrolls 
practically  all  of  the  state  training  schools 
and  non-public  supported  training  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Its  program  embraces : 

1.  Uniform  standards  of  admission. 
2.  All  work  offered  in  the  colleges  to  be 
beyond  high  school  level.  3.  A  four  year 
program  for  as  large  a  proportion  of  teachers 
as  will  take  it.  4.  Organization  of  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  all  types  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  5.  Closer  affiliation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Education. 


The  University  of  Michigan  Extension 
Division  has  just  published  a  list  of  science 
books  suitable  for  the  needs  of  high  school 
and  junior  college  libraries.  A  copy  of  this 
list  will  be  sent  to  any  library  on  request 
mailed  to  Miss  Edith  Thomas,  in  charge 
Library  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  graduated  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  their  history  last  June.  Forty- 
six  hundred  teachers  were  graduated  from 
the  teacher  training  institutions.  Record 
classes  also  prevailed  in  the  field  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.  It  is  believed  that  the 
junior  high  schools  which  have  had  a 
phenomenal  development  in  Pennsylvania, 
deserve  the  credit  for  holding  students  in 
high  school  until  the  completion  of  their 
courses. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 
with  headquarters  at  25  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  City,  carries  on  an  exchange  of  forty 
students  annually  between  American  and 
Scandinavian  Universities.  Each  Fellow 
of  the  Foundation  receives  a  stipend  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  study  at  a  Scandinavian 
University  during  the  academic  year. 


Popularity  of  Latin  among  high  school 
pupils  has  not  been  surpassed  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  any  other  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  according  to  reports  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1921-22  from 
public  high  schools  in  the  cities  having  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more.  In  public 
highs  reporting  the  enrollment  of  pupils  by 
subjects  of  study,  23.3  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  were  studying  Latin.  The 
languages  which  ranked  next  in  popularity 
were  French  and  Spanish,  studied  by  21.2 
per  cent,  and  21.1  per  cent.,  respectively,  of 
the  total  enrollment. 

German  was  studied  by  1.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment  and  Greek  by  0.3  per  cent. 
Swedish  was  studied  by  a  little  less  than  0.1 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools,  and  Norse.  Italian,  Bohemian  and 
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Hebrew  by  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  each,  with 
the  per  cents,  decreasing  in  the  order  of  the 
languages  named.  From  the 

New  York  Times, 

Aug.  12,  1923. 


The  Department  of  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls  which  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
established  early  in  the  year  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  May  Massee,  published  six 
children’s  books  in  September:  The  A.  B.  C. 
Book,  written  and  illustrated  in  many-colored 
wood  cuts  by  Charles  B.  Falls;  The  Cook's 
Surprise,  by  Margery  Clark,  a  gay  little 
rhymed  cake  cook  book  bound  in  dainty 
gingham  paper  for  very  little  girls.  The 
Friendly  Adventures  of  Ollie  Ostrich,  by 
Janet  Lewis;  The  Wind  Boy,  by  Ethel  Cook 
Eliot;  The  Bojabi  Tree,  by  Edith  Rickert, 
illustrated  by  the  Russian  artist,  Gleb  Bot¬ 
kin;  and  Told  at  Twilight  Series,  animal 
stories,  by  John  Breck.  The  department 
will  also  issue  new  editions  of  “The  Fairy 
Book,”  by  Arthur  Rackham,  and  “Done¬ 
gal  Fairy  Stories,”  by  Seumas  MacManus. 


A  strange  kind  of  school  is  described  in  a 
Bureau  of  Education  bulletin.  Not  school 
knowledge  but  character  and  the  free  devel¬ 
opment  of  individuality  are  its  aims.  The 
beginners  start  at  the  age  of  6  with  a  speci¬ 
fied  teacher,  but  as  they  grow  older  they 
choose  their  own  teachers.  There  are  no 
grades,  no  regular  classes,  no  promotions. 
The  children  simply  go  to  school  and  live  for 
5  or  6  hours  a  day  with  their  teachers.  They 
talk  freely,  move  freely  about  the  building, 
and  work  on  what  interests  them.  They 
ask  questions  and  the  teachers  are  there  to 
answer  them.  They  want  to  learn  to  read 
or  write  or  to  do  something  in  arithmetic 
and  the  teacher  is  there  to  help  them.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  learn  these  things  no 
one  forces  them,  or  even  urges  them,  to  learn. 
In  time  every  child  does  want  to  read  or 
\^Tite,  the  teachers  say,  and  they  wait  until 
this  desire  appears,  for  love  of  reading  and 
knowledge  can  not  be  forced.  After  several 
years  the  child  is  said  to  have  made  great 
progress.  The  teachers  emphasize,  however. 


that  advance  in  text  books  is  incidental,  for 
no  one  can  tell  the  kind  of  knowledge  these 
children  will  need  in  a  type  of  soeiety  as 
yet  unforseen,  they  say.  It  is  stated  that 
most  parents  whose  children  are  in  these 
schools  are  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  the 
experiment.  The  teachers  are  people  of 
high  intelligence,  high  ideals,  and  remarkable 
courage.  The  children  are  said  to  be  spon¬ 
taneous  and  self-reliant,  and  to  express 
themselves  more  freely  than  children  in  most 
schools. 

This  is  the  description  of  a  type  of  school 
fast  appearing  in  Germany.  Four  of  them 
have  been  organized  by  a  Dr.  Paulsen  in 
Hamburg.  These  Paulsen  schools  were 
recently  visited  and  described  as  above  by 
C.  W.  Washburne,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 


Charles  M.  McConn,  considered  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  country  on  the 
delicate  art  of  handling  college  freshmen, 
commenced  his  new  work  as  Dean  of  Lehigh 
University  on  July  1.  Mr.  McConn  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  It  is  due  to  Dean 
McConn  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
what  is  generally  considered  the  most 
effective  registration  system  in  the  country. 
During  ten  years  as  Registrar  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dean  McConn  completely  reor¬ 
ganized  the  methods  of  introducing  new 
students  to  college  life,  and  of  keeping  track 
of  their  progress  after  registration. 


At  its  recent  biennial  council.  Pi  Lambda 
Theta,  an  honorary  fraternity  for  women  in 
education,  voted  a  scholarship  of  $1,000  for 
graduate  research  in  the  field  of  education 
to  be  awarded  to  a  woman  holding  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  who  has  done  significant  work 
in  the  field  of  education  and  has  plans  for 
further  research.  The  following  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  make  the  award  of 
this  scholarship.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Dr.  F.  Louise  Nardin,  Dean  of  Women, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Frances  More¬ 
house,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minnea- 
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polis;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York; 
and  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  President,  Pi 
Lambda  Theta,  Chairman,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


What  he  designates  as  informal  “folk 
classes”  have  been  held  by  Mr.  H.  Walton- 
Jones  of  the  Roycrofters  at  East  Aurora, 
during  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Walton- 
Jones  is  a  British  university  graduate  and  a 
former  journalist  who  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively.  Finding  a  number  of  young 
people  who  felt  they  were  deficient  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  young  people  of  better  educa¬ 
tion  who  craved  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mu^c,  art,  and  literature,  he  opened  free 
classes  in  the  evening  at  his  home.  The 
number  in  attendance  has  varied  from 
twenty  to  sixty.  Classes  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Spanish,  music,  stenography, 
and  typewriting  have  been  held,  the  sub¬ 
jects  varying  from  time  to  time  according 
to  the  demand.  Socials  are  also  held  at 
least  once  a  month,  when  Mr.  Walton-Jones 
talks  about  great  pictures,  buildings,  and 
statues,  or  the  stories  that  lie  behind  music, 
or  in  other  ways  draws  upon  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  peoples  and  lands  gained  through 
travel. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  com¬ 
pulsory  public  school  law,  enacted  at  the 
general  election  last  November,  has  been 
attacked  in  a  suit  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Portland  on  August  23  by 
the  Society  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary. 


The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  a  pioneer  in  evening  education  for  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  day.  In 
1866,  four  associations  reported  sixty  stu¬ 
dents  in  evening  classes.  In  1880,  sixty-one 
associations  reported  one  hundred  sixty- 
seven  classes  with  nearly  four  thousand 
students.  At  the  end  of  the  next  decade, 


fourteen  thousand  students  were  enrolled 
in  classes  maintained  by  two  hundred  and 
one  associations.  In  1892  the  International 
Committee  was  established  and  the  work 
began  to  grow  rapidly.  Courses  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  were  developed  and  be¬ 
ginning  about  1895  technical  and  trade 
subjects  were  introduced.  The  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  present  century  saw  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  work,  both  in  number  of 
students  and  in  range  of  subjects,  until  in 
1915,  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  associations  maintaining  evening 
classes  for  eighty-three  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-one  students.  The  war 
period  caused  a  decline  in  the  work,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  overcome  within  a  few 
years. 


Mr.  Willard  E.  Givens  has  been  appointed 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Vaughan  MacCaughey,  who  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  News.  Mr.  Givens  was  formerly 
principal  of  the  Kamahameha  School  for 
boys  at  Honolulu. 


Mr.  Lawrence  H.  van  den  Berg,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  New  Paltz,  New  York,  to 
succeed  Dr.  John  C.  Bliss,  who  resigned 
because  of  ill  health. 


A  bureau  of  rural  education  has  been 
created  in  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  bureau  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  for  elementary  education  and  will 
be  headed  by  Ray  W.  Snyder,  who  has  been 
supervisor  of  junior  project  work. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Munson  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Marquette,  Michigan,  State  Normal  School. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  James  H.  Kaye,  will 
remain  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education. 
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Dr.  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  former  governor 
of  Missouri,  has  accepted  the  chancellorship 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Doc¬ 
tor  Hadley  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  the  Northwestern  University 
I.«aw  School.  He  met  with  success  in  his 
practice  of  law  and  acquired  a  national 
reputation,  when,  as  attorney  general  of 
Missouri  in  1905-09,  he  represented  the 
state  in  important  cases  against  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company,  the  harvester  trust,  the 
insurance  and  lumber  trusts,  and  the  race 
track  gamblers  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  gover¬ 
nor  of  Missouri  from  1909  to  1913.  For 
several  years  past  he  has  been  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Bayard  Dodge  as 
third  president  of  the  American  University 
at  Beirut,  Syria,  on  June  28,  was  of  colorful 
interest  due  to  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of 
the  audience  of  several  thousand.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  representatives 
of  the  French  and  British  governments,  the 
Patriarch  and  Metropolitan  Archbishops 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  leading 
Mohammedan  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the 
Chief  of  the  Whirling  Dervishes,  Jewish 
rabbis,  the  mayor  of  Beirut,  the  governor 
of  Grand  I^ebanon,  members  of  the  Grand 
Lebanon  Parliament,  representatives  of  the 
Syrian  Federation,  Kurdish  chiefs,  Moslem 
sheikhs,  and  Druze  and  Arab  princes.  That 
the  American  University  reaches  all  parts  of 
the  Near  East  and  even  farther  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hundreds  of  alumni  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Malaysia, 
India,  Abyssinia,  and  South  America.  The 
principal  speaker  at  the  inauguration  was 
Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan  has  completed 
twenty-one  years  as  president  of  Indiana 
University.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
university  at  their  meeting  on  August  1 
extended  congratulations  to  Doctor  Bryan, 
through  a  special  resolution. 


The  Association  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers  of  the  Maryland-New  York 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  held  its 
second  annual  meeting  at  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  on  August  11.  Nearly  fifty  instructors 
from  Jesuit  institutions  were  in  attendance. 

Dr.  William  H.  Goodrich,  Augusta,  will 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Doughty  as 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

The  Institute  of  Politics  opened  its  third 
annual  session  at  Williams  College  on  July 
27.  The  expenses  were  met  by  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  of  New  York,  who  completed  his 
three-year  guaranty  of  financing  this  gather¬ 
ing.  Among  the  most  notable  lecturers 
were  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  formerly  political 
secretary  to  Lloyd  George,  and  Viscount 
Birkenhead  of  England;  Count  Harry  Kess¬ 
ler,  the  first  German  representative  invited 
to  address  the  conference,  known  as  a  leader 
of  the  Nie-Wieder-Krieg  movement  and 
Germany’s  first  minister  to  Poland;  Canon 
Ernest  Dimnet,  a  well-known  author  who 
writes  in  both  English  and  French  and  is  a 
professor  in  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris;  and 
Dr.  Estanislao  Zeballos  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
most  distinguished  international  lawyer  in 
Argentina,  who  has  been  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  three  Argentine  cabinets. 

As  in  the  past,  eight  non-public  round¬ 
table  conferences,  with  limited  enrolment, 
were  held,  the  subjects  with  the  names  of 
their  chairmen  being  as  follows:  (1)  In¬ 
ternational  problems  of  the  Pacific:  Prof. 
George  H.  Blakeslee  of  Clark  University; 
(2)  Russia:  Boris  A.  Bakhmeteff,  former 
ambassador  from  Russia;  (3)  Race  as  a 
factor  in  politics:  Prof.  William  McDongall, 
of  Harvard  University;  (4)  Conduct  of 
foreign  relations  under  modern  democratic 
conditions:  De  Witt  Clinton  Poole  of  the 
Department  of  State;  (5)  Law  of  the  Air: 
Professor  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  (6)  International  problems  of 
the  American  continent:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  di¬ 
rector  general  of  the  Pan-American  Union; 
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(7)  the  Near  East:  Prof.  William  L.  Wester- 
mann,  of  Cornell  University;  and  (8)  the 
League  of  Nations:  Royal  Meeker,  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics. 

Two  open  conferences,  held  on  the  public 
forum  plan,  were  an  innovation  at  this  year’s 
session.  These  conferences  were  held  sev¬ 
eral  times  weekly  with  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  institute  in  attendance. 
The  first  was  led  by  William  S.  Culbretson, 
vice-chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  discussion  centered  on 
“Current  foreign  policies  as  affected  by 
international  trade  and  finance.”  The 
second,  dealing  with  foreign  relations  of  the 
British  Empire,  was  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  Philip  H.  Kerr,  of  London. 

The  membership  of  the  institute  included 
more  than  two  hundred  college  presidents, 
professors,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
lawyers,  business  men,  leaders  of  women’s 
clubs,  and  others  of  prominence. 


The  late  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  a  leading 
corporation  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  has 
left  more  than  $3,000,000  to  Tufts  College, 
of  which  he  was  an  alumnus  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Doctor  Fletcher 
made  a  specific  bequest  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
to  be  called  the  “Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy.”  A  gift  of  $500,000  is 
made  for  five  professorships  to  be  known  as 
“Fletcher  Professorships  of  Oratory,  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Debate,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Music.”  A  fund  of  $50,000  is  to 
be  used  for  the  endowment  of  the  “Henry 
J.  Braker  Professorship  of  Commercial 
Law.” 

Boston  University,  where  he  studied  law 
and  where  he  taught  for  two  years,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  amount  to  complete  a  gift  of 
$100,000  promised  by  Doctor  Fletcher,  the 
money  to  be  used  to  maintain  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  law  and  to  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  to  “worthy  students  of  character 
and  ability.”  Other  bequests  to  chari¬ 
table  and  educational  institutions  were  made 
by  Doctor  Fletcher. 


Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  New  York,  was  in  Sofia 
throughout  the  Bulgarian  Revolution  last 
summer,  and  has  described  that  outbreak 
and  his  own  experiences  in  an  article  for  the 
October  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  of 
New  York  University,  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
sailed  for  Europe  in  August  on  a  six  months’ 
leave  of  absence.  Dr.  George  Alexander, 
president  of  the  university  council,  will  be 
acting  chancellor,  during  the  absence  of 
Chancellor  Brown,  while  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  dean  of 
faculties,  Leroy  E.  Kimball,  bursar  of  the 
University,  and  Harold  O.  Voorhis,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  chancellor,  will  have  charge  of 
the  general  administrative  work. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  established 
a  new  position,  adviser  of  foreign  students, 
and  has  appointed  Mr.  Bruce  W.  Dickson 
to  fill  it.  The  position  has  been  found 
necessary  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
foreign  students  enrolled  at  the  university. 


A  series  of  lectures  on  Hungary’s  history, 
present  status,  and  national  aims,  will  be 
given  between  November  and  February  in 
various  American  cities,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
L.  Krisztics,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Budapest.  Doctor  Krisztics 
comes  to  America  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 


J.  Stearns  Cushing,  acting  principal  of  the 
two  junior  high  schools  in  Arlington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  resigned.  The  principalship 
of  the  Junior  High  School  West  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Franklin  P. 
Hawkes,  principal  of  the  East  Bridgewater 
High  School  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  Boston  University.  John  O. 
Matthews,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Junior 
High  School  Center.  Mr.  Matthews  comes 
from  the  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  High 
School. 
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TLe  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  High  School 
lias  an  unusually  low  record  of  elimination 
for  the  past  year.  According  to  a  report  by 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  the  percentages  of 
elimination  were  as  follows:  Freshmen,  14; 
Sophomore,  13;  Juniors,  9;  Seniors,  15. 

Robert  E.  Laramy,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  reelected 
at  an  increased  salary. 

Dr.  William  W.  Kemp  will  be  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
California.  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Education  is 
succeeding  Doctor  Kemp  as  president  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  San  Jose. 

Charges  of  incompetency  and  neglect  of 
duty  made  by  citizens  of  Farrei,  l^ennsyl- 
vania,  against  their  school  board  have  been 
sustained  by  an  investigation,  and  the  seven 
members  of  the  board  have  been  removed 
from  office  by  Judge  J.  A.  McLaughry. 

Among  the  educational  laws  enacted  by 
the  Michigan  I^rCgislature  at  its  last  session 
were  the  Baxter  bill  providing  for  increased 
state  aid  in  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf 
children;  the  Warner  illiteracy  act,  authoriz¬ 
ing  school  districts  to  make  provision  for 
educating  adults  unable  to  read,  write,  or 
speak  English;  the  Smith-Burns  act,  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  school  district  of  25,000  may 
have  a  two-year  junior  college,  and  any 
school  district  of  250,000  or  over  may  have  a 
four-year  junior  college  granting  diplomas 
and  degrees;  and  the  Dykstra  act,  authoriz¬ 
ing  junior  colleges  to  grant  three-year  certi¬ 
ficates  to  graduates  who  have  done  observa¬ 
tion  work  and  practice  teaching  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  requirements  for  teachers, 
certificates  issued  by  normal  schools  of  the 
state. 

That  home  project  work  pays  is  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  New  Jersey.  Last 
year  399  pupils  studying  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  cleared,  above  all  expenses. 


$69,513.  Returns  show  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  state  and  local  com¬ 
munities  in  paying  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
all-year  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  automobile  travel  in  supervising 
the  projects,  the  various  communities  re¬ 
ceived  $3.09  in  profits  on  products  sold  by 
the  pupils. 

During  the  past  year,  forty-six  hundred 
teachers  were  graduated  from  the  teacher 
training  institutions  of  Pennsylvania. 


Jersey  City  has  lost  two  superintendents  of 
schools  by  death  within  the  past  few  months. 
Dr.  Henry  Snyder,  who  had  been  superin¬ 
tendent  for  thirty  years,  died  on  July  27, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  educational 
work  covered  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
His  devotion  to  the  Jersey  City  schools  was 
so  great  that  two  years  ago  he  declined  to 
give  up  his  city  position  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  state  commissioner  of  education, 
which  had  been  tendered  him  by  Governor 
Edwards.  Dr.  James  J.  Hopkins,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Dickinson  High  School  of 
Jersey  City,  was  appointed  superintendent 
to  succeed  Doctor  Snyder.  Doctor  Hop¬ 
kins  also  had  been  affiliated  with  the  city’s 
school  system  for  over  thirty  years.  Doctor 
Hopkins  was  under  treatment  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis  at  Saranac  Lake,  when  appointed,  and, 
on  August  17,  he  died  in  that  village. 


As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers,  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  visual  instruction  was  created  by 
the  National  Education  Association,  at  the 
Oakland  meeting.  The  delegate  assembly 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  relation  to  legislation  regulating 
the  use  of  inflammable  films  and  making 
non-inflammable  films  more  accessible  for 
school  use  and  that  providing  that  at  the 
winter  meeting  there  be  given  a  program 
“to  include  all  discussion  of  the  subject’’ 
rather  than  to  scatter  it  through  several 
programs. 
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The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has 
elected  as  foreign  honorary  fellows  Dr.  E.  B. 
Wilson,  professor  of  zoology  in  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  A.  A.  Noyes,  director  of 
chemical  research  in  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards, 
j)rofessor  of  chemistry  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Dr.  Louise  Stanley  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  newly  established  bureau  of  home 
economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Stanley  has  been  dean 
of  home  economics  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 


John  R.  Fausey  has  returned  to  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  schools  in  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  resigning  as  superintendent 
in  Winchester  for  that  purpose. 


Professor  A.  H.  Espenshade  will  resume 
the  teaching  of  English  as  professor  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  having  retired  as  registrar  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Doctor  Es¬ 
penshade  was  well  known  among  college 
registrars,  having  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  president  of  the  association. 


The  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Education 
has  issued  a  new  course  of  study  for  the 
public  schools.  Grades  I-VIII.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  has 
been  arranged  by  grades  instead  of  subjects. 
The  course  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a  bound 
volume  of  400  pages,  and  includes  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  practices  now 
in  vogue. 

The  American  University  Union  in  Europe 
will  have  new  directors  for  the  coming  year. 
Dr.  George  E.  MacLean,  director  of  the 
British  Division  with  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don,  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Duni- 
way,  recently  president  of  Colorado  College. 
Dr.  Algernon  Coleman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  succeed  Dr.  Paul  van  Dyke 
of  Princeton  University,  as  director  of  the 


Continental  Division,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris. 


R.  B.  McLean  has  resigned  as  state  in¬ 
spector  of  elementary  schools  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


A  conference  of  several  thousand  fruit 
growers,  bee-keepers,  farmers,  and  boys  and 
girls  interested  in  project  work  was  held  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  this 
summer.  The  college  entertained  for  a 
week  the  leaders  among  the  boys  and  girls 
who  participated  in  the  projects  conducted 
during  the  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Junior 
Extension  Service. 


William  E.  Stark  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  at  a  salary  of  $7,500.  He 
was  formerly  supervising  principal  of  the 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  public  schools. 


One  of  the  notable  new  school  buildings  in 
Chicago  will  bear  the  name  of  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  former  professor  of  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  for  many 
years  its  chaplain. 


Delegates  from  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  educational  institutions,  including  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  universities,  attended  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton  as 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Paul  C.  Packer,  former  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Detroit,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Education  of 
State  University  of  Iowa.  During  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  been  teaching  part  time 
in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
while  working  for  his  doctor’s  degree. 


Disapproval  of  the  theories  of  evolution 
taught  by  Dr.  C.  Sturgis  Ball,  instructor  of 
Biblical  literature,  has  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Henry  S.  Dulaney  of  Baltimore  as  presi- 
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dent  and  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Goucher  College.  Mr.  Dulaney  asked  for 
the  dismissal  of  Doctor  Ball,  but  President 
W.  W.  Guth  held  that  such  action  would  be 
contrary  to  the  academic  principles  of  the 
college.  Doctor  Ball,  who  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  claims 
that  the  Bible  is  taught  by  him  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  of  evolution  presented  in 
other  departments  at  Goucher  and  declares 
that  this  “does  not  mean  a  materialistic 
evolution  that  denies  a  personal  God,  but  an 
evolution  that  is  considered  as  God’s  chosen 
method  of  working.” 


After  ten  years  at  Cornell  University, 
Prof.  James  T.  Quarles,  has  resigned  as 
acting  head  of  the  department  of  music  and 
organist,  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Frank  P.  Morse,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Revere,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
appointed  state  supervisor  of  secondary 
education  for  Massachusetts.  He  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  High  School 
Schoolmasters’  Club  of  Massachusetts,  hav¬ 
ing  been  president  of  the  association  and 
serving  this  year  as  chairman  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  committee.  He  succeeds  Clarence 
D.  Kingsley,  who  recently  resigned. 


In  1869,  General  Lee  founded  a  school  of 
journalism  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  probably  the  first  effort  in  this  country 
to  establish  such  a  school.  It  lasted  only 
one  year,  but  its  revival  as  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  School  of  Journalism  has  been  assured 
through  the  gift  of  the  Southern  Publishers’ 
Association. 


An  Education  Club,  consisting  of  the  men 
students  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  pedagogical  problems,  was 
founded  last  year.  The  club  meets  every 
other  week  and  addresses  are  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  others.  A  series  of 
open  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  in 


the  hope  of  interesting  men  students  of  the 
university  in  education  and  of  bringing  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Education  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public. 


The  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Greist  property  by  Yale  University  was 
made  public  by  President  Angell  at  the 
Yale  alumni  luncheon  in  June.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  comprising  almost  750  acres,  adjoins 
land  near  the  Yale  Bowl  already  owned  by 
the  university.  The  anonymous  donor  of 
the  new  tract  has  given  it  “to  encourage 
general  participation  in  athletic  sports  by 
the  students  of  the  university  and  to  provide 
increased  facilities  for  such  sports.”  Under 
the  terms  of  the  gift,  Yale  is  free  to  sell  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tract  suitable  for  residential  sites, 
but  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  are  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purposes  announced  by  the 
donor. 

The  restriction  requiring  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  be  a  Baptist 
was  removed  by  action  taken  in  May  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention.  A  proposition  to  divorce  the 
university  entirely  from  Baptist  control 
and  vest  the  board  of  trustees  with  full 
authority  was  made  by  Judge  F.  W.  Free¬ 
man  of  Denver,  but  Mr.  C.  R.  Holden,  one 
of  the  trustees,  informed  the  convention  that 
this  was  not  the  desire  of  the  trustees. 
Action  was  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  trustees,  whereby  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  board  was  increased  to  twenty- 
five,  of  which  three  fifths  must  be  Baptists, 
instead  of  the  two  thirds  formerly  required. 


Hobart  College  announces  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “honors  courses.”  Students  of 
exceptional  mentality  and  personality  will 
be  granted  great  freedom  in  their  studies, 
and  upon  completing  their  work  and  passing 
comprehensive  examinations  will  be  given 
a  special  honor  degree. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  formerly  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Tulsa, 
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Oklahoma,  at  a  salary  reported  to  be 
$13,500.  Doctor  Claxton  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  provost  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

Miss  Celia  Meehan,  formerly  of  Public 
School  12,  Brooklyn,  has  been  awarded  back 
pay  of  $385,  with  compound  interest  at 
four  per  cent.,  by  the  board  of  superinten¬ 
dents  of  New  York  City.  A  previous  award 
of  this  sum  was  made,  but  Miss  Meehan 
refused  to  accept  it  without  interest,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  lost  the  interest  on  an 
equal  sum  which  she  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  savings  bank  pending  a 
decision  in  her  case. 


Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  Office  National  des  Uni- 
ver sites  et  Ecoles  Frangawes,  to  deliver  next 
summer  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  “The  Administration  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States.”  Doctor 
Kelly,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  was 
decorated  by  the  French  Government  in 
1919  for  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of 
French- American  education. 


On  invitation  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  president  of 
the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  left  for 
Japan  in  September,  to  spend  four  months 
lecturing  on  rural  education  and  making  an 
educational  survey. 


One  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
liberally  endowed  schools  of  engineering  in 
America  will  result  from  the  merger  of  the 
Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Moore 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering  was  pro¬ 
vided  for,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  in 
the  will  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fitler  Moore,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  insulated  wire,  who  died  in  1912. 
He  left  his  estate  in  trust  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  wife,  but,  as  Mrs.  Moore  died  this 


year,  the  money  has  become  available  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school.  Through  an 
arrangement  with  the  trustees  of  the  estate, 
the  Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engineering 
will  be  located  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  will  bear  somewhat  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  university  as  does  the  Thomas 
W.  Evans  Institute,  which  is  the  School  of 
Dentistry  of  the  university.  All  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  funds  hitherto  at  the  disposal  of 
the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
university  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new 
institution,  and  in  addition  it  will  have  the 
income  of  $1,500,000,  left  by  Mr.  Moore. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Heistand  of  Marion  county, 
Ohio,  has  accepted  the  position  of  director 
of  child  accounting  in  the  Ohio  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 


The  trustees  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke¬ 
feller  Memorial  have  made  public  their  first 
report.  Out  of  this  fund  of  $75,000,000 
which  was  founded  in  October,  1918,  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
there  had  been  expended  up  to  December 
31,  1922,  $9,361,871.12.  Of  especial  in¬ 
terest  from  an  educational  standpoint  is 
the  aid  given  by  the  fund  to  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  and  to  various  institutions  in  the 
Near  East  and  the  Orient.  The  Boy 
Scouts  were  given  $100,000  toward  a  re¬ 
volving  fund  of  $350,000,  used  to  take  care 
of  the  large  inventories  necessary  if  the  boys 
throughout  the  country  are  to  be  provided 
promptly  and  economically  with  the  proper 
equipment.  An  appropriation  of  more  than 
$55,000  was  made  to  the  Girl  Scouts  for  the 
inauguration  of  courses  for  scout  leaders  in 
universities  and  women’s  colleges.  These 
courses  are  now  given  in  forty-two  institu¬ 
tions,  in  thirteen  of  which  the  expense  of 
instruction  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
college.  As  Mrs.  Rockefeller  had  a  real 
interest  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Near  East,  the  trustees 
thought  it  especially  appropriate  to  aid  them 
and  gave  $1,000,000  to  the  Women’s  Union 
Christian  Colleges  in  the  Orient,  and 
$366,666  to  the  joint  campaign  of  Robert 
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College  of  Constantinople,  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  and  the  Constantinople 
Women’s  College. 


A  committee  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  incorporation  and  promotion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Abraham  Lincoln  University,  was 
appointed  at  a  meeting  of  more  than  two 
hundred  business  and  professional  men  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  August  14.  It  is 
j)lanned  to  raise  $500,000  to  start  the  work  of 
organization  and  later  to  make  a  drive  to 
raise  a  permanent  endowment  of  $5,000,000. 
The  new  institution  will  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  democratic  ideals  of 
President  Lincoln. 


Goshen  College,  Indiana,  has  been  closed 
for  one  year,  due  to  a  controversy  between 
the  board  of  control,  said  to  be  ultra-con¬ 
servative,  and  a  so-called  “progressive” 
faculty.  The  students,  numbering  about 
two  hundred,  will  be  transferred  to  Eureka 
College,  Illinois,  and  Bluffton  College,  Ohio. 
The  faculty  will  go  to  Bluffton.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  Daniel  Kaufman,  will  return  to 
Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  as  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald. 


A  school  of  journalism,  modeled  upon  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  planned  for  Peking  University.  A 
part  of  the  $500,000  fund  required  to  erect 
a  departmental  building  and  to  endow  the 
school  has  been  raised.  There  are  about 
eight  hundred  dailies  published  in  China, 
practically  all  of  which  have  been  established 
since  the  beginning  of  the  anti-monarchical 
movement.  Peking  has  nearly  seventy -five 
native-language  dailies  and  a  number  of 
magazines  and  furnishes  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  for  training  editors  and  WTiters. 
The  only  university  in  China  now  giving 
training  in  journalism  is  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Shanghai. 


The  late  Alonzo  Barton  Hepburn,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
made  the  following  bequests  to  educational 


institutions:  St.  Lawrence  University, 
$226,311;  Columbia  University,  $339,466; 
and  Middlebury  College,  $452,622.  Mr. 
Hepburn’s  will  originally  left  his  residuary 
estate,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  to 
Middlebury  College,  to  establish  a  women’s 
college,  but  a  codicil  revoked  this  bequest 
without  comment  and  made  the  gift  of 
nearly  half  a  million  to  establish  or  aid  in 
maintaining  professorships  of  economics  or 
history.  Mr.  Hepburn  had  previously  given 
Wellesley  College  and  Williams  College 
securities  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  each. 


The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
receive  half  of  the  $2,000,000  estate  of 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  late  president  of  the  Or¬ 
chestral  Association.  A  quarter  of  the  estate 
is  willed  to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for 
the  purchase  of  paintings. 


Mr.  Alfred  Clarke  Chapin  of  New  York, 
who  has  already  made  to  Williams  College 
gifts  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000,  has 
presented  to  the  college  his  book  collection, 
consisting  of  more  than  nine  thousand 
volumes,  collected  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$750,000.  Many  rare  works  are  included  in 
the  collection  of  incunabula,  Aldines,  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Bibles,  Books  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Books  of  Hours,  German,  English,  French 
and  Spanish  literature,  manuscripts  and 
broadsides. 


Last  year.  Professor  E.  M.  Johnson  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  sent  two  different  groups  of 
students  for  two  successive  weeks  to  edit  the 
Prairie  du  Chien  Courier.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Howe,  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  experiment  that  he  wrote  an  editorial 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  it  had  been  a 
success.  This  year  editors  of  country  news¬ 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  state  requested 
like  service  from  the  students  of  journalism, 
and  five  different  groups  were  sent  out  with¬ 
out  remuneration  to  obtain  this  first-hand 
experience  in  editing  community  papers  of 
this  kind. 
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The  controversy  over  making  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ghent  a  Flemish-language  in¬ 
stitution  became  such  a  political  issue  that  it 
split  the  Belgian  Parliament  and  in  June  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
struggle  of  the  Belgians  to  obtain  this  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  ancient  language  covers 
nearly  a  century.  Belgium,  when  formed  as 
the  “buffer”  state,  consisted  of  three 
million  Flemish  and  two  million  Walloons 
(speaking  French).  The  language  of  the 
aristocracy  was  French  and  in  time  French 
became  the  medium  of  scientific,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  development.  The  language 
question  developed  into  a  social  problem, 
forming  a  distasteful  line  of  social  demarca¬ 
tion.  The  Flemish  movement  became  acute, 
but  the  war  interrupted  this  internal  dis¬ 
sension,  that  the  Belgian  people  might 
present  a  united  front  to  the  world.  Since 
the  Armistice  the  struggle  for  recognition 
of  the  Flemish  language  has  recommenced 
and  centered  around  the  effort  to  have 
Flemish  made  the  official  language  of  the 
University  of  Ghent.  The  matter  became 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Flemish 
representatives  in  Parliament  refused  to 
accede  to  the  Government’s  plan  for  in¬ 
creased  military  service  until  given  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  matter  of  the  recognition  of 
their  language.  The  compromise  proposed 
by  Premier  Theunis,  after  a  ministerial 
crisis  lasting  two  weeks,  was  finally  accepted 
by  Parliament  late  in  July.  Henceforth  the 
official  language  in  the  administration  of  the 
University  of  Ghent  will  be  Flemish  instead 
of  French.  Students,  at  their  option,  may 
enter  the  Flemish  division,  in  which  one 
third  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  French, 
or  the  French  division,  in  which  one  third 


the  courses  will  be  given  in  Flemish.  The 
three  universities  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  and 
Liege  will  still  continue  to  use  French. 


Dr.  Edgar  D.  Shimer,  acting  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  retired  at 
the  age  of  seventy  this  past  August.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1875  as  a  teacher  in  Public  School 
No.  42,  in  Manhattan,  he  has  spent  forty- 
eight  years  as  teacher,  principal,  district 
superintendent,  and  associate  superinten¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Shimer  is  noted  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  field  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy. 


Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Pickell,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  to  succeed  Dr.  Don  C.  Bliss. 


Dr.  Enoch  Albert  Bryan,  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  of  Idaho,  retired  from 
office  July  1. 


That  the  vocational  instruction  given 
in  the  public  schools  is  practical  is  shown 
by  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Buffalo,  vocational  pupils  erected  a 
shop  that  would  have  cost  the  city  $30,000 
if  built  by  outside  help.  The  Atlantic  City 
Board  of  Education,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  will  erect  a  $50,000  annex  to 
one  of  its  schoolhouses  by  student  aid.  The 
members  of  the  practical  arts  course  of  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School  have  completely 
renovated  the  interior  of  the  school.  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  women  students  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  recently  cooked 
and  served  a  regular  meal  for  the  guests  of  a 
large  city  hotel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

Professor  MacDonald’s  article  on  “Edu¬ 
cational  Aims — How  to  State  Them”  in  the 
May,  1923,  issue  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  calls  attention  to  a  point  of  view  that 
is  being  increasingly  stressed  in  a  careful 
study  of  educational  values  and  aims, 
namely  socio-economic  needs  as  a  basis  for 
planning  and  executing  constructive  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  At  first  glance  it  seems 
altogether  logical  that  educational  values 
and  aims  should  be  regarded  as  so  many 
responses  to  social  stimuli,  especially  in  the 
socio-economic  field.  The  recent  attempt 
to  determine  educational  values  in  history 
by  studying  historical  references  in  a  series 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  would  seem 
also  a  fruitful  answer  to  the  long-standing 
question:  “What  subjects  and  parts  of  sub¬ 
jects  are  most  worth  while?”  Such  at¬ 
tempts  to  determine  educational  content 
are  entirely  justified  if  one  limits  the  out¬ 
comes  of  education  to  the  immediate  and 
the  materially  practical.  Undoubtedly  the 
school  must  respond  to  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  of  society  for  direct  and  immediate 
help.  One  may  well  ask,  however,  if  such 
immediate  and  practical  training  is  es¬ 
sentially  educational.  We  may  accept  the 
following  quotation  used  by  Professor  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  a  criticism  of  much  that  now 
employs  the  title  Education,  namely:  “De¬ 
velopment  concerns  itself  with  the  sum  total 
of  activity  of  a  living  being,  the  activities 
of  all  his  fellow  beings.” 

Plato  long  ago  insisted  that  harmony 
throughout  the  state  should  rest  upon  har¬ 
mony  within  each  individual.  If  by  this 
harmony  is  meant  a  balanced  development, 
no  one  department  of  being  to  receive  undue 


emphasis  until  the  individual  is  able  to 
determine  legitimately  in  what  direction 
special  training  shall  go,  then  educational 
aims  and  values  will  rest  not  so  much  on  the 
economic  pressure  of  the  hour  as  upon  the 
long-enduring  needs  of  human  nature  which 
to-day  probably  is  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  formal  education  began. 
The  more  one  reflects  upon  the  attempts 
made  to-day  to  force  the  public  school  to 
serve  every  kind  of  group  interest  within 
the  community,  thereby  increasing  the 
educational  offerings  to  a  sort  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  catalogue  scope,  the  more  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  students  of  education  to-day 
is  to  find  ways  and  means  whereby  educa¬ 
tional  content  may  rest  on  the  essential 
needs  of  human  nature.  As  students  of 
education  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  real  business  of  living  is  not  earning  a 
living.  Education  must  go  far  beyond 
training  for  a  bread-and-butter  occupation. 

Professor  MacDonald  gives  a  list  of  educa¬ 
tional  goals  mentioned  by  members  of  a  class 
of  vocational  teachers.  Among  the  goals 
are:  thinking  power,  self-directing  power, 
honesty,  self-control,  adaptability,  respect 
for  authority.  A  little  farther  in  his  article 
he  laments  the  common  practice  of  stating 
educational  products  in  such  terms  as  social 
eflSciency  and  harmonious  development,  and 
he  pleads  for  “a  statement  of  ends  to  be 
utilized  day  after  day  in  the  classroom  by 
teachers”  that  shall  be  “specific  without 
being  narrow,  and  comprehensive  without 
being  big,  one  that  may  be  kept  in  mind 
when  a  class  in  arithmetic  is  in  progress, 
when  James  is  being  given  assistance  in 
English.”  Does  Professor  MacDonald 
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mean  that  every  hour  of  every  day,  and  in 
every  way  teachers  shall  teach  arithmetic  so 
specifically,  so  comprehensively,  that  to¬ 
gether  with  a  mastery  of  its  processes,  the 
child  shall  become  also  honest,  original, 
economical,  cooperative,  directive,  more  rev¬ 
erential  toward  his  elders,  gain  a  higher  moral 
sense,  etc?  There  probably  is  a  connection 
between  arithmetical  knowledge  and  moral 
sense,  but  it  probably  is  so  deeply  concealed 
in  the  mysteries  of  pure  mathematics  that 
only  the  rarest  mathematical  philosopher  can 
determine  the  correlation  between  the  two. 

Shall  educational  aims  and  values  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  consensus  of 
I  opinion?  Are  we  sure  that  a  thousand 

people  within  a  particular  profession  or 


trade  are  capable  of  determining  the  type 
of  education  or  training  most  effective  for 
participation  in  the  activities  of  a  profession 
or  trade?  Or  would  it  be  wiser  and  more 
reliable  to  state  the  forces  that  have  operated 
in  bringing  man  to  his  present  status,  forces 
sociological,  political,  economic,  religious, 
romantic,  artistic,  literary,  etc.,  by  means 
of  which  man  has  thought  and  felt  his  way 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  riddle  of 
the  universe?  Will  not  a  study  of  human 
nature  over  thousands  of  years  of  living  be 
a  safer  determinant  of  educational  aims  and 
values  than  a  study  of  transient  needs  of  the 
hour  and  misty  views  of  the  future? 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Education  and  Industry. — By  Henry  C. 

Link.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1923.  265  pp. 

This  will  prove  an  exceedingly  useful  book 
to  men  and  women  conducting  or  directing 
vocational  education,  and  not  less  to  laymen 
concerned  in  further  improving  that  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  book 
on  vocational  training,  but  rather  on  all  the 
kinds  of  education  that,  in  a  given  industry, 
can  conserve  and  increase  morale  and 
develop  efficiency.  The  public  school  voca¬ 
tional  educator  will  find  many  salutary  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  still  persisting  short¬ 
comings  of  his  work. 

Especially  constructive  and  helpful  are 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  kinds  of  edu¬ 
cation — of  executives  and  of  operatives — 
designed  to  harmonize  the  relations  of  each 
to  all  and  all  to  each  in  large  industrial 
plants.  Under  the  slightly  misleading  cap¬ 
tion  “General  Education”  is  provided  an 
analysis  of  kinds  of  education  companies 
carry  on  “to  stimulate  interests  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  employees,  and  to  enlist 
their  good-will  toward  the  company  in 
which  they  are  employed.” 


The  writer’s  point  of  view  toward  publicly 
supported  vocational  education  is  much 
affected  by  his  conviction  that  “the  sub¬ 
division  of  labor  has  gone  so  far  that  .  .  . 

at  least  half  and  probably  more  than  half  of 
all  the  jobs  in  industry  can  be  learned  by  a 
novice  in  a  few  weeks’  time.”  This  fact,  in 
his  estimation,  renders  it  necessary  that  very 
specific  and  intensive  vestibule  schools  be 
provided  “on  the  job.”  He  finds  that  “the 
trades”  are  steadily  disappearing.  Even 
the  “toolmaker’s  trade”  is  now  broken  up 
and  subdivided  in  the  largest  shops. 

The  present  reviewer  approves  and  ap¬ 
plauds  all  of  Dr.  Link’s  proposals  for  “edu¬ 
cation  by  and  in  industry.”  Nevertheless, 
he  is  not  optimistic  that  this  will  or  can  be 
done  except  by  certain  very  favourably 
situated  industries.  Before  the  era  of  free 
public  schools  certain  social  classes  took 
ample  care  of  the  liberal  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  But  the  reasons  which 
forced  all  progressive  societies  to  establish 
public  school  systems  will  probably  operate 
also  to  force  public  support  and  oversight  of 
systematic  vocational  training  (even  of 
“short  course”  varieties)  wherever  industries 
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hurried  by  competitive  conditions  and 
harried  by  labor  turnover,  will  not  and  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  give  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  Dr.  Link’s  sane 
book  with  its  clear,  concrete  style  and  its 
abundant  evidence  of  having  been  written  by 
a  man  of  much  practical  experience  and 
sympathetic  wisdom. 

David  Snedden. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 

Making  a  High  School  Program. — By 
Myron  W.  Richardson.  World  Book 
Company.  1921.  27  pp. 

This  little  volume  well  deserves  to  be 
classified  as  a  school  efficiency  monograph. 
It  presents  in  a  most  usable  fashion  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  problems  involved 
in  the  making  of  a  high  school  program. 
Few  indeed  are  the  high  schools  of  to-day 
that  are  not  finding  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  demands  that 
are  being  made  upon  them,  and  a  well- 
arranged  presentation  of  the  philosophy  and 
mechanics  of  program  making  such  as  is 
presented  in  this  little  book  is  very  timely. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  introduction  states  the  purpose  of  the 
book  and  frankly  admits  its  limitations. 
The  second  section  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  preliminary  considerations  essential  in 
the  program  making  process.  The  third 
section  deals  with  a  step  by  step  analysis  of 
the  program  making  process  itself.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  procedure  that  logically  grows 
out  of  the  principles  already  developed  and 
shows  how  this  procedure  may  be  modified 
to  meet  special  situations.  Nothing  that 
is  essential  has  been  omitted  and  all  that  is 
included  is  stated  briefly  and  in  an  easily 
comprehended  order.  While  it  is  true  that 
Mr.  Richardson  has  used  a  special  type 
school  (Girls  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.) 
as  a  background  for  his  principles,  processes, 
and  illustrative  material,  it  is  equally  true 
that  his  presentation  is  sufficiently  funda¬ 
mental  to  apply  (with  minor  modifications) 
to  any  high  school  situation.  The  differ¬ 
ences  would  be  in  detail  and  not  in  essentials. 


and,  as  Mr.  Richardson  says  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  his  introduction,  “.  .  .  pro¬ 

gram  is  so  dependent  upon  local  conditions 
of  one  kind  or  another  as  to  be  very  much  of 
an  individual  problem,  yet  there  are  certain 
fundamental  considerations  that  underlie 
all  program  making.  This  book  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  forth  these  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations.” 

The  final  section  of  this  monograph  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  summary  which  shows  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  program  to  school  expense  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  discusses  the 
general  importance  of  school  programs.  A 
study  of  this  monograph  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  sample  registration,  program,  and 
other  forms  that  are  incorporated  in  it.  A 
prefatory  note  to  this  little  volume  by  for¬ 
mer  Superintendent  of  Schools  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  of  Boston,  clearly  sets  forth  the 
main  purposes  of  the  monograph  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  importance  of  having  efficient  pro¬ 
grams  and  schedules  in  modern  high  schools. 

F.  E.  Clerk. 

Superintendent,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School, 

Kenilworth.  III. 

Directing  Study. — By  Harry  Lloyd 
Miller.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1922.  pp.  372.  $1.80. 

Directing  Study  is  an  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  modern  theory  of  the 
educative  process.  Learning  is  essentially 
subjective  and  individual.  The  mental 
development  of  the  pupil  results  not  from 
the  passive  acceptance  of  organized  informa¬ 
tion  presented  by  teacher  or  text,  but  rather 
from  active,  creative  thought  and  effort  in 
the  face  of  a  challenging  problem.  The 
teacher’s  part  is  that  of  the  “lively  consult¬ 
ing  expert,”  not  the  mere  lecturer  or  hearer 
of  uninspired  recitations.  The  book  em¬ 
phasizes  the  indeterminate  assignment  as  a 
spur  to  utmost  individual  effort,  the  partner¬ 
ship  attitude  among  pupils  and  between 
teacher  and  class,  and  the  disciplinary  ideal 
of  the  active  working  group. 

True  to  his  acceptance  of  the  “challenge” 
as  the  starting-point  in  thinking.  Professor 
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Miller’s  opening  chapter  is  one  of  suggestive 
procedures.  These  have  the  concreteness 
of  actual  classroom  affairs,  and  the  teacher 
reader  will  experience  a  real  desire  to  experi¬ 
ment  along  similar  lines  with  his  own  pupils, 
— a  stimulating  and  valuable  exercise. 

The  book  is  alive  with  the  socialized 
spirit  and  outlook.  Every  teacher  who  has 
to  guard  against  tendencies  to  over¬ 
formalism  in  his  work  should  read  a  second 
time  the  chapter  on  “The  Development  of 
the  Work  Spirit.”  He  who  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  mark  a  sharp  line  between 
those  “passed”  and  those  “not  passed”  by 
the  use  of  some  absolute  standard  will  do 
well  to  ponder  the  chapter  called  “Successes 
and  Failures”  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
“the  will  to  progress.”  The  book  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  teachers,  and  offers 
suggestive  material  for  discussion  in  faculty 
meetings  and  institutes.  It  is  especially 
commended  to  the  college  student  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  teaching  field.  A  thoughtful  study 
of  its  contents  will  help  him  to  bridge  the 
serious  gap  between  the  lecture-reproduction 
methods  of  the  average  college  class,  and  the 
active,  vital,  questioning  procedures  of  the 
public  schools. 

A.  Laura  McGregor. 

Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Warfare  by  Land  and  Sea. — By  Eugene  S. 
McCartney.  (“Our  Debt  to  Greece 
and  Rome”  Series).  Marshall  Jones 
Co.  1923. 

As  a  handy  condensation  and  compilation 
of  military  and  naval  data  of  the  ancient 
world  dealing  with  means  and  methods  and 
manners  of  conducting  warfare,  this  small 
volume  justifies  itself,  an  illuminating  aid  to 
students  and  teachers  of  classical  texts  that 
touch  on  belligerent  operations.  Its  multi¬ 


tude  of  facts  compensates  for  its  undis¬ 
tinguished  style.  Explaining  tactics,  illus¬ 
trating  theories  of  leadership,  and  eluci¬ 
dating  principles  of  command,  it  will  enliven 
and  vivify  many  a  tedious  hour  in  the 
schools  and  is  unhesitatingly  recommended 
for  reading  and  reference  and  citation  in 
class  to  all  instructors  who  cover  Caesarean 
or  other  campaigns.  If  its  wealth  of  perti¬ 
nent  data  were  not  warrant  enough  for  such 
commendation,  mention  might  be  made  of 
the  laudatory  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  by  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  who  is  now  in  chief  charge  of 
the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dissemination 
of  military  information  for  the  General 
Staff  and  is,  as  a  service  journal  remarks, 
“recognized  as  the  foremost  military  strate¬ 
gist  and  student  of  military  history  and  its 
application  to  the  principles  of  war,  in  the 
country.”  Praise  from  the  present  re¬ 
viewer  would  be  no  different — nor  more 
authoritative — than  this. 

Though  war  may  be  deemed  a  liability  by 
pacifists  and  as  asset  by  negotiating  diplo¬ 
mats,  it  is  nevertheless  traditional  and  de¬ 
serves  the  place  it  receives  in  this  series  of 
comments  on  our  debts  to  former  times. 
Conde,  Wolfe,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington 
have  acknowledged  the  aid  of  the  ancients, 
as  revealed  to  them  by  reading  and  study. 
The  wars  of  the  present  are  fought  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  Study  of  those  of  old  helps  in 
the  conduct  of  those  of  the  present.  So,  on 
this  second  count,  for  students  of  the  present 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  past,  this  volume  is 
doubly  welcome. 

Elbridge  Colby,  Captain. 

Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Military  Intelligence  Division 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Joseph  A.  Leighton,  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Ohio  State  University  and  author  of 
Man  and  the  Cosmos  and  The  Field  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  in  our  first  article  accuses  the  schools  of 
catering  to  the  practical  and  utilitarian,  and 
pleads  for  a  new  ideal  of  liberal  education — 
humanistic  in  character.  He  would  teach 
for  culture’s  sake,  believing  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  develops  to  the  highest  degree 
possible  his  mental  capacities  is  the  type  of 
individual  who  is  able  to  render  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  service  to  his  fellows. 
Doctor  I^ighton  points  to  the  development 
of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  social  better¬ 
ment.  ^William  H.  Stone,  Professor  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  University  of 
California,  in  our  second  article  attacks 
the  public  school  for  its  isolation.  He, 
too,  emphasizes  the  social  good  and  urges 
that  the  schools  come  into  closer  contact  with 
life — a  plea  for  cooperation  of  schools  w'ith 
all  other  social  institutions.  In  these  two 
articles,  the  writers  are  appealing  for  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  higher  ideal.  ^In  the 
third  article,  “The  Educational  Function  of 
School  Discipline,”  Stephen  G.  Rich,  who 
is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Essex  Falls, 
New  Jersey,  deprecates  the  diminishing  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  old  idea — that  of  discipline 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  as  an  educational  means  of 
forming  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  “law- 
abidingness.”  ^W.  L.  Uhl  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  His  contribution  to  this  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review  is  the  result  of 
an  experiment  made  to  determine  the  rela¬ 


tive  values  of  literature  for  use  in  grades  and 
high  schools.  ^  Martha  Hale  Shackford 
is  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Welles¬ 
ley  College.  In  “The  Fatal  Extract”  Miss 
Shackford  deplores  the  use  in  literature 
courses  of  books  of  selections — as  an  injustice 
to  the  author  and  a  sin  against  the  student. 
^Mary  Weld  Coates,  teacher  of  Spanish  in 
the  Lakewood  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  introduced  to  the  readers  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  November,  1922.  In 
her  present  article  on  “The  Indirect  Direct 
Method  in  Language  Teaching”  Miss  Coates 
boldly  takes  issue  with  those  teachers  who 
make  a  fetich  of  a  method  and  employ  it  to 
a  degree  beyond  the  practical.  ^Otis  W. 
Caldwell  and  Charles  W.  Finley  are 
both  connected  with  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York — ^the  former  as 
principal,  the  latter  as  teacher  of  biology. 
Mr.  Finley  had  formerly  taught  the  same 
subject  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Macomb,  Illinois,  and  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Their  contribution  on  “A  Social 
Use  of  Biology”  furnishes  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  laboriously  gathered,  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  public  press  uses  its  space 
for  the  dissemination  of  news  of  a  biological 
character. 
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WILLIAM  J.  HUTCHINS,  president  of 
Berea  College  (Ky.),  who  was  one  of 
the  most  belov'ed  professors  ev'er  at  Oberlin, 
has  during  the  past  three  years  been  eontinn- 
ing  the  splendid  work  of  President  Frost 
among  onr  “contemporary  ancestors” 


